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A attention. 


PR E- 


Pn (according to the beauti- 

ful obſervation quoted in the title- 
page) © ſomething is left for every one 
« to do,” I cannot flatter myſelf with a 
hope, that it is in my power to add muck 
to the happineſs of thoſe who may do 
me the fayour of peruſing the following 
Letters. | 


Many 


Dee 


„ - 
Many diſtinguiſhed writers (before 


whom I am but as a glow-worm com- 


pared with an evening ſtar) have already 


communicated their 1nvaluable produc- 


tions to enlighten the world; and there 
is no duty, religious, moral, nor relative, 
to be acquired or improved, but may be 


met with, if ſought for, in various judi- 


_cious authors. As, however, the youth- 


ful mind 1s always defirous of ſomething 
new (though nothing new there is), and 8 
as I am conſcious there are many beſide: 
myſelf, who have a peculiar pleaſure in 
reading inſtructions written by a friend 
(though of inferior abilities), I preſent 
myſelf in that character, and not as an 


author, 


(M5 


author, to the ſeveral young ladies ad- 
dreſſed in this work. 1 


i Having long | been engaged in the 
arduous taſk of aſſiſting parental endea- 


vours in the cultivation of the youthful 


- 


$ 
mind, I have. had an opportunity of 


obſerving various virtues and various 
errors. If by the method I have taken 


' T ſhould excite a love of the former, and 


a rejection of the latter, my intention 
is fully anſwered; or if J have a wiſh 
beyond, it is that of poſſeſſing a ſhare 


in the afedons of my female readers, 
and more particularly of thoſe who have 
been perſonally under my tuition. They 


muſt ſuffer me to hint at their faults, 


* 


(vn) 


though they may aſſure themſelves I will 
not expoſe the names of the culpable, 


or that is not the way to reclaim. And 
with this aſſurance I withdraw from my 
Preface, to begin a correſpondence Fo 
which I anxiouſly hope will end in the | 


advantage of my readers. 
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LETTER IL. 


To Miſs A. ROBERTSON: 


ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
MY DEAR AND DUTIFUL PUPIL, 


'S the time approaches in which I muſt 
reſign you to paternal care, I feel a par- 


ticular deſire of giving you fome memento of 
my affection; and, inſtead of preſenting you 


with ornaments to decorate your perſon, I ſhall 


turn my thoughts chiefly to the improvement 


B | of 
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— 
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of your mind, and avail myſelf at intervals of 


the circumſcribed favours of leiſure in penning 
down in{tructions for your future conduct; flat- 
tering myfelf that you will value my admoni- 


tions, firit, for the ſake of virtue itſelf, and next, 


for the ſake of the admoniſher. I already find: 
myſelf engaged in an undertaking which ſen- 
fibly affects my feelings; may they ever be as. 
replete with friendſhip for yow as they are at 


this moment! and that I am ſure they ever 


will be, if you continue as heretofore to deſerve 


them. Every preceptrefs who is properly inte- 
reſted in the welfare of the family committed to 


her charge, muſt feel deſi rous that every ſcholar, 
after leaving ſchool, ſhouid bear in remem- 
brance former inſtructions, and muſt be happy 
in hearing of their merited proſperity; but 


there are ſeldom fuch cogent reaſons for. ex- 
_ tended advice as the preſent occaſion calls for. 
The generality of young ladies, on leaving 


ſchool, return to the boſom. of their families, 


and have mothers to complete them in what 
the preceptreſs may have left undone ; but 
you, my dear, have very peculiar claims to 
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1 
my future as well as preſent care. Vour en- 
trance here was attended with very affecting 
circumſtances. It was the requeſt of your 
late excellent mother at an awful criſis: that 
requeſt, propoſed at ſuch a time, proved her 
confidence in my ſiſter and ſelf, who have 
mutually. ſtudied. in our conduct towards you 
to act in conformity with her wiſhes, and have 
had the diſtinguiſhed pleaſure of. obſerving, by 
the general tenor of your conduct, that our 
endeavours have been ſucceſsful; I feel ſome- 
emotions of concern, that London is to be the- 
place of your future reſidence, as I know it 
cannot add to (though I hope it will never 
wear off) that innocent and artleſs ſimplicity 
which is your preſent moſt pleaſing characte- 
riſtic. As it was implanted by nature, it can- 
not be entirely rooted out; but as we knoW 
that nature will admit of great improvements, ſo- 
alſo we know that her beauties, whether of the 
mind or perſon,. ſuffer great diminution by the- 
almoſt imperceptible encroachments of art. 
«« Brighter than poliſhed filver, more valuable 
« than Peruvian ore, more precious than the- - 
2 2 | 6c pearl. 


1 - 

1 

. 

| 

| 
&./ 


«« pearl in the fea, the diamond in the bowels 
« of the earth, or all the ſhining treaſures of 
« the mines of Potoſi, is reputation to a wo- 
% man,” And not leſs bright is guileleſs un- 
affected innocence, When we hear any perſon 
launching out into the praiſe of an artleſs 
young woman, our tendereſt feelings are all 


afloat in her favour, and we liſten to the re- 


later with ſmiles of approbation; but when, 
en the contrary, an artful young perſon is the 
ſubject of diſcourſe, the countenance of the 
hearer involuntarily changes into a frown, and 
ſcarcely can we wait till the conclufion of the 
narrative before we expreſs our ſentiments of 


diſguſt. 


Every kind of feclation, as it is a departure 
from nature, is evidently a ſpecies of art. I 
would not admit an affected woman to my 


confidence—1 ſhould doubt her,fincerity---I could 


not beſtow on her a portion of my afſection, 
knowing ſhe could not tender me any in return. 
for the affected love only themſelves : I could 


not fawningly fhew her reſpect; for reſpect is 
3 | due 


4 deſpiſed. 


(SF | 
due only to what is reſpeRable, and that is 
not affeftation. 


You have read in a favourite little book of 
mine, called «© The Whole Duty of Woman,” 
a ſection on this ſubject; but, as it can never 
be too powerfully: impreſſed on your. mind, I 
ſhall here tranſcribe a few valuable ſentences. 


« Who is ſhe that cometh tripping with nice 
« mincing fteps, whoſe tongue liſpeth ſweetnels, 
and whole form is vet hex. an? | 


Her name is AFFECTAPFON : fhe hath 
„put off herſelf, and decked her with the 
5 borrowed plumes. of others, by. whom-ſhe is- 


* 
Sy 


She affeteth melody of voice, and har- 
«« mony of ſpeech, with wiſdom, importance, 
and dignity of deportment. 


« She hath forgotten how to tread ; ſhe 
“neither danceth nor walketh along. 


B 3 « She, 


6 
ec She diſtorteth her features to excite at- 


ce tention; ſhe laugheth at nothing to * 
the beauty of her teeth. 


ec She waſheth her cheeks with perfumes 
« till the native bloom departeth away; then 
« painteth with the artificial roſe. 


c She is pleaſed to hear herſelf ſpeak ; ſhe 
% liſteneth not to the-voice of another. 


e“ She taketh upon her to inſtru thoſe who 
« are wiſer than herſelf, and to teach what 
% ſhe underſtandeth not. 


« Beware, O daughter of Britain, leſt thou 
« art miſled by AFT FEC TATION; for thou 
« wilt be neglected by others, till by reflection 
« thou diſcovereſt the cauſe, and art led to 
« deſpiſe thyſelf.” 


Note.“ She affecteth melody of voice and 
* harmony of ſpeech,” &c. but, inſtead of har- 
Oy, judicious hearer will find it diſcord. 

Among 


E 

Among the various ſpecies of affectation, 
that of imitating pompous or pedantic ſpeakers 
is not the leaſt ridiculous. The word Tueſ- 
day is called Chewſ/day*. Sometimes the 
flowers are refreſhed by the morning jew, and 
at other times we hear of gentlemen fighting 
a jewel, Sometimes words are mutilated, and 
at others lengthened 5 miſchievous is called 
miſchievious . portentous, portentious; and 
thus encumbered with a vowel that does not 
belong to them are moſt words ending unfor- 
tunately in . But, while you reject the 
above- noticed pronunciation, there is no reaſon 
why you ſhould fall into the oppoſite extreme _ 
(as I too often do myſelf), and ſay Togſday, 
doo, &c. for there is a pleaſmg medium not 
difficult of attainment, which gives an inex- 
preſſible charm and real harmony to language. 
For inſtance, to find out the proper pronunci- 
ation of the word Tueſday, you have only 
to ſound the letter 7; then pronounce the three 


* Where this has been-a fault of the e it-# 
aexculavic in the pupil. 


, 


1 — fol- 


( & } 


following letters as you would the verb uſe, to 
which add day, and you will have an agreeable. 
ſoft ſound quite different from the harſh 
 Chewſaay, or the plain Tooſday, With reſpect 
to dew, ſound only the letters 4 and u, as if 
you were ſpelling without putting together the 
ſyllable dv. I once heard a lady make a ſati- 
rical remark on an acquaintance who pro- 
' nounced education edication, calling it herſelf 
_ edjucation, but the latter is equally faulty. 
The vowel « ſhould certainly be ſounded per- 
ceptibly, but not as if having a j before it. 
If ever you wiſh to ſound the letter u, place y 
before it, and you have it foft and elegant, as 
ed yucation; u has a full ſound of its own; I 
only allow you to borrow the y to prove it. 


Be careful never to cal} paſture paſter, leſt. 
you be ſuppoſed to mean paſtor, an inſtructor ; 
but remember again the letter y, as paſt-yure, =_ 
and not paſtchure. Never confuſe legiſlator, * 
a lawgiver, with legiſlature, the law itſelf; [ 
impoſter, a deceiver, with impoſture, the de- 
ceit ; nor ingenious, of good capacity, with 

Inge- 


| 
| 


| 
8 


(-& 2 
ingenuous, amiable. Time will not permit me 
to enlarge on the ſubject; but, if you will pay 
attention to graceful] ſpeakers, you may con- 
tinue to improve long after you have eſcaped 
from ſcholaſtic inſtruction. Much as a variety 


of domeſtic engagements require my attend- 
ance, | ſteal a few minutes more juſt to ſay, 


that no impropriety of ſpeech whatever, gives 
me ſuch uncomfortable ſenſations as that of 
aſpirating the letter Y when it ſhould be ſilent, 


and ſuffering it to be mute when it ſhould be 
aſpirated, as ands for hands, ope for hope, hedges. 


for edges, &c. In pity to affected young la- 


dies who adopt ſuch falſe pronunciation, I 
always do them the favour to believe they have 


never learnt to pell. 


But, leſt this laſt obſervation ſhould. lead you | 
to think ] am uncharitably inclined to criti- 
ciſm (which I have always thought only another 


> word for envy), I beg to aſſure you I ſhould. 
think myſelf undeſerving . the eſteem of my 
friends, and by no means qualified to pour 


<« inſtruQion o'er the youthful mind, were L 
to 


Co) 
fo: ſuffer my pen to mark the pitiable errors of 
the uninformed.---** The marble in the quarry,” 

as Addiſon has beautifully obſerved, „ has 
c each inherent cloud, ſpot, and vein, running 

ce through the body of it, as well as that which 
ee the ſkill of the poliſher has drawn out to 
«-yiew;” and the capacious mind, which is 
too often called ignorant, frequently poſſeſſes 
more ſolid underſtanding than the pedant who 
ridicules it for want of learning. But affe Fation, 
being a conceited uſurpation of a ſomething to 
which it has no rightful pretenſions, is like 
the jackdaw in borrowed plumes, and deferves 
to be ridiculed and driven cut of ſociety, 


So frequent are the interruptions T meet 
with to my preſent employment, and ſo long 
the intervals between quitting and reſuming 
my pen, that I ſometimes fear I ſhall not be 
able to conclude my preceptive letter before 
your approaching departure; and yet, my 
dear Miſs Anne, I have ftill much to ſay. 
You are now of an age that requires cautionary 


advice on ſubje&s which, hitherto, you have 
| been 


T0 
been leſs acquainted with than any young lady 
J have ever had under my care, or who has 


come within the circle of m 
and the higheſt encomium I can pay to your 
Innocence is to ſay, that, when many young 
ladies T could name, who are three or four 
years under your age, have been trying each 

coquettiſh art to gain or to. deceive admirers, 

you, at the age of nineteen, have been laudably 

engaged at your leiſure hours in directing the 

amuſements, aſſiſting at the feaſts, or adjuſting, 

perhaps for a dance, the dreſs of your little 
ſchoolfellows. How faulty are parents, and 
how many have I met with of that deſcription, 
who think it a diſgrace for a child of twelye 
years old to be playing with a doll, and who 
immediately after that age think it neceſſary to 
change the dreſs of the child to ſomething more 
womanly. Deluded parents ! who perceive not 
that with the womanly dreſs, womanly manners 
will alſo be adopted; and how often is it ſeen, 
that, at fourteen, the mere child will obtrude 
herſelf into the company of grown ladies, 
liſtening to, and joining in their converſation,” 
even 


cquaintance; 


„ 
even ſhould it turn upon the ſubjeQ of matri -- 
mony, or lovers; for too many ladies,. I am 
ſorry to ſay, indulge themſelves upon thoſe 
topics when children are preſent, As © there 
* 15s a time for every purpoſe,” there ſhould 
be a time to converſe, and a time to refrain 
from converſing. Pity it is that ladies do not 
ſtore their minds with a few valuable ſubjects, 
that they may ſeaſanably vary, without being ar. 
all times under the neceſſity of diſcuſſing one, 
which would often be as well, managed by the 
meaneſt plebeian. 


My ſpirits have been conſiderably lowered. 
fince I this evening fat down to write; I am 
indeed too much intereſted in my undertaking, 
to perform it unfeelingly. With reſpect to the 
ſubject I am now introducing, namely, the 
attachments of the heart, I am, perhaps, a fit 
and an unfit perſon: to give you advice. It is, 
however, a ſubjet which may prove of ſo 
much conſequence to your welfare and peace 
of mind, that I cannot entirely draw a veil 
over it. ”— 
5 1 have 


| { un 3 
I have every reaſon to believe your heart 
has not yet entertained a ſentiment 'beyond 
that of friendſhip for any one; it 1s, therefore, 
unbiaſſed, and the more capable of receiving 
the principles I wiſh to inculcate, 


It is a common obſervation, that few people 
marry the firſt object of their affections; I 
think, in general, ſuch diſappointments are 
fortunate; for firſt attachments are often 
formed at ſo early, and inconſiderate an age, 


that they can ſcarcely be deemed any thing 


more than romantic infatuation, which is often 
proved by the cold indifference that too often 
follows precipitate, thoughileſs, and ill- timed 
marriages. The inſtances of which among 
my own circle of friends, and I may add re- 
latives, are many. I again feel myſelf greatly 
at a loſs in adviſing you; therefore, in the words 
of Southern, read my ſentiments. 


« Ch! let the ſteps of youth be cautious 

« How they advance into a dangerous world; 
Our duty only ean conduct us ſafe; 12 
16% Onur 


0 14 ) 


%% Our paſſtions are ſeducers; but of all, | 
The ſtrongeſt Love ; he firſt approaches ua 
« In childiſh play, wantoning in our walks; 

4% If heedleſsly we wander after him, 

4% As he will pick out all the dancing way, 

« Were loſt, and hardly to return again: 

« We ſhould take warning: he is painted blind, 
« To ſhew us, if we fondly: follow him, 
« The precipices we may fall into. | 
4 Therefore let vix ru take him by the hand; 
1 Directed fo, he leads to certain joy. 

| | 85 | | 
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The poet having kindly aſſiſted me, I. ſhall 
proceed to make a few comments on the fore- 
going lines. | 


Our duty only can conduct us ſafe. 


J wiſh you to underſtand religion and mo- 
rality.as compriſed in the word duty; for mo- 
rality ſeparated from religion is but a part of 
our duty, and is as a dwelling-place without a- 


* 


foundation. 


I will not be ſo rigid as to aſſert that the 
mea heart i is capable of deviſing a ſhield to 
repel 


{ 35 ) 
repel the ſhafts of love; they fly inviſibly ;; 
but as ſoon as the wound is felt, duty ſhould 
be conſulted as a ſkilful phyſician, whoſe ad- 
vice, if applied for in time, and attentively. 
followed, ſeldom fails of effecting a cure, or, 
at leaſt, of preventing fatal conſequences, 


That duty,. which above all others is moſt 
likely to be a guard againſt romantic and ill 
timed marriages, is obedience to parental. au- 
thority, which you know I have always partt- 
cularly endeavoured to inculcate when on the 
ſubject of duties in general; and have been 
pleaſed in obſerving you ſo attentive, that I 
have no reaſon to fear you will ever tranſgreſs 
by marrying contrary to your worthy father's 
approbation ; but, as life is always uncertain, 
it may- be your misfortune to loſe that beſt of 
friends before you receive a matrimonial offer. 
You will then, perhaps, think you have no dne 
to conſult but yourſelf, Do not think me too 
ſcrupulous when I ſay, I would then adviſe 

the conſent of the gentleman's parents; for if 
you think a woman 2 for bringing 
diſtreſs 


(6 
diſtreſs on her friends, would you not view 
that fault in a man in the ſame light? Never, 
then, put it in the power of a huſband to ſay, 
« Tt was my blind partiality for an imprudent 
c woman that has alienated the affect ions of 
« my once indulgent father.” It is too often 


ſeen that gentlemen, after the age of twenty-_ 


'one, begin to throw off all paternal controul : 
againſt ſuch I would have you guard: but if 
your ſentiments are congenial with mine, you 


can never reſtect, and much leſs lobe, a man 


who endeavours to ſet his father or his father's 
advice in an inferior point of view: for even 
if a good fon is ſo unfortunate as to have a 
vicious father, it is his duty to conceal his 
faults; or, if they are ſo flagrant as not to ad- 
mit of concealment, he ſhould be the laſt to 
expoſe them. 


The inclination to throw off parental re- 


ſtraint is ſometimes predominant in our ſex, 


Where it appears ſtill more offenſive to nature 
and propriety; for as, from our birth, we are 
but ſecondary objects in the creation, fubordi- 

nation 


e 


( „ 
nation is the natural ſphere in which we were 
intended to move. This ſubordinate ſtate 
does not degrade us, neither does it ſubject us, 
as ſome have aſſerted, to the tyranny of man; 
on the contrary, it entitles us to his protection. 
It is the deſignation of Providence, and there- 
fore right, The degradation is when we at- 
tempt to ſtep out of that ſtate. Which, in 
your opinion, is the moſt dignified character? 
The haughty Vaſbti, who refuſed to come into 
the preſence of her huſband, which (indepen- 
dent of his being a king) was her duty, or 
the humble Eher, who (though a queen) 
« obeyed the commandment of Mordecai 'her 
« uncle as when ſhe was brought up with him?” 
True humility, be aſſured, is dignity itſelf, and 
can never degrade the female character; but 
boaſted humility is the higheſt pride, the e 
of what it aſſumes. 


Having endeavoured to enforce the duty of 
ſubmiſſion to parents, I now enter upon ano- 
ther, which in our intercourſe with the world 
may be e into action every hour, Do 

© as 
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a claim to the prize not fo the Healer. 


1 
6% as you would be done by.” When a lady 


is addreſſed by a worthy gentleman, and feels 


that ſhe has no affection for him, humanity 
ſhould direct her to take the earlieſt opportu- 
nity of removing his expectations; and not, 
for the ſake of gratifying her vanity, ſport 
with the feelings of a perſon, who, -perhaps, 
has done her too much honour by making her 
his choice. 


Coquetry, or the art of fealing the affections 


of the unſuſpecting, is a vice unnaturally 


faſhionable; nor can there be a greater violation | 


of the eighth commandment. It is, indeed, 


far worſe than any other kind of theft, becauſe 


it cannot be committed without injuring the 
health and peace of mind of the perſon de- 


Frauded, and ſeldom is there a poſſibility of 
making reſtitution. Dr. Gregory has ſaid, 


In ſeveral charming Scots ſongs the words wwin- 
ning, and ffealing, a heart are uſed as fynonymous. I 


think there ſhould be a diſtin tion—the avinner, who 


obtains by artleſs and honourable means, has always 


that 
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. 
that (. male coquetry is much more inexcuſable 
se than female, as well as more pernicious.” 
I do not perceive it; I ſee it on both ſides in 
ſo reprehenſible a light, that I ſhould accuſe 
a judge of injuſtice who could admit an excuſe 


for either party. There is but one motive 


that ever inſtigates this ?mmoral practice, which 
is, VANITY; and, as „ yanity is the vice of 
« little minds, be aſſured no man nor woman 
of dignified principles ever did or can debaſe 
themſelves by deſcending to the mean arts of 
coquetry. | 


But, however honourably you may yourſelf 
determine to act, it is poſſible you may be 
drawn into the net of the enſnarer; but, ſhould 
you fortunately eſcape without material injury, 
let not the reflection of your danger awaken 


your mind to miſanthropical feelings. Do not 


aſcribe to the whole ſex a fault which is com- 
mon only to the inferior part of it; for, while 
within your own boſom you are conſcious of 
integrity and principle, it would be ſelfiſhneſs to 
©2 | ſup- 
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4 
fuppoſe they exiſt not in others, or that Wy 
are 1 to ſex or _ 


Be cautious, but not ſuſpicious. Friendſhip 


may be rare, but it has not entirely deſerted 


the world; therefore “ let not diſtruſt ftir up 
« ingratitude: the favour of the day deſerves 
*« the thanks thereof, till the injury of the 
% morrow cancels the obligation. | 


To have many lovers is no Honour to a 
woman, neither is it any d:/grace ; the diſgrace 


lies in the encouragement of many: and with this 


obſervation I quit the ſubject. 


Having directed you to conſider religion | 
and morality as compriſed in the word duty, 
I ſhall juſt ſay a few words on the former; 
but they will be very few. Religion and 
« the ſcripture,” ſaid a worthy elderly friend 
of mine, „ ſhould be our rule of life, not too 
much the fubject of our converſation or 


« letters.” We are at liberty to explore the 
3 ſerip- 


12100 
fcriptures; we have the clergy to exppund 
them. My part, as your preceptreſs, is to 
enjoin you to ſtedfaſtneſs in the faith you have 
been brought up in. I am ſo great an admirer 
of Dr. Gregory's Advice to his. Daughters, 
that I ſhall here avail myſelf of his words. 


I wiſh you to go no farther than the ſerip- 
< tures for your religious opinions; embrace 
e thoſe you find clearly revealed; never per- 
cc plex yourſelf about ſuch as you do not un- 
« derſtand, but treat them with becoming re- 
c verence.— The important and intereſting 
« articles of faith are ſufficiently plain; fix 
<< your attention on theſe, and do not meddle 
with controverſy.---Never indulge yourſelf 
< in ridicule on religious ſubjects; nor give 
« countenance to it in others, by ſeeming di- 
* yerted with what they ſay.---Cultivate an 
© enlarged charity for all mankind, however 
« their religion may differ from your's ; yet 
never ſuffer any perſon to infult' you by any 
4 fooliſh or rude remarks on your religious 
* 2 opi- 


(22) I 
opinions; but ſhew the ſame reſentment ® Þ 
* you would naturally do on being offered any 4 

other perſonal inſult.” b 


In an elegant little book, entitled “ Origi- 
« nal Fables,” “ The Travelling Bear,” is 
fo aptly ſuited to the preſent ſubject, that J 3 
ſhall here tranſcribe it for your peruſal ang 
inſtruction. 


„A bear, who was bred in the ſavage de- 
« ſerts of Siberia, had an inclination to ſee 3 
4e the world: he travelled from foreſt to foreſt, 
« and from one kingdom to another, making 
% many profound obſervations in his way. 
Among the reſt of his excurſions he came 


* Do not on every ſlight occaſion give way to re- 
ſeniment, of which there are two kinds, viz. generous: 
and malicious; the latter, when indulged, foon be- 
comes revenge, which (as religion forbids) is a paſſion 
that difgraces human nature. Revenge,” ſaid an 
amiable author, “ always coſts us dear; it is better 

i « to forgive and ſave the charges,” 
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*« by accident into a farmer's yard, where he 
s ſaw a number of poultry ſtanding to drink 
e by the ſide of a pool. Obſerving that at every 
«« ſip they turned up their heads towards the 
« ſky, he could not forbear inquiring the 
« reaſon of ſo peculiar a ceremony. They 
« ſuppoſing, as a traveller, he wiſhed for in- 
« ſtruction, politely informed him, that it was 
e by way of returning thanks to heaven for 
<« the benefit of allaying their thirſt; and 
« was, indeed, an ancient and religious cuſ- 
« tom, which they could not with a ſafe con- 
<« ſcience, or without impiety, omit. Here 
the bear burſt into a fit of laughter, at once 
« mimicking their geſtures, and ridiculing 
« their ſuperſtition (as he called it) in the 
© moſt contemptuous manner. On which 
one of the fowls, with dignified courage 
and ſolemnity, addreſſed him in the following 
„ words: , 
As you are a ſtranger, Sir, we excuſe the 
<« indecency of your behaviour; yet give me 
« Jeave to tell you, that none but a bear will 
| . ever 


624 

ce eyer ridicule religious ceremonies, however 
« abſurd they may appear, in the preſence of 
c thoſe who hold them ſacred.” | 
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. To join a fable with a religious ſubje& 
ſ! would, in moſt inſtances, be an inconſiſtency ; 
but the above conveys fo cogent a reproof 
1 againſt licentioufneſs, that, as an elucida- 
tion of the foregoing words, “ cultivate an 
14 v enlarged charity,” &c. I think it may with- 
out n be admitted. 


| een wont this addreſs to you, my dear 2 
Miſs Anne, I wiſh you to obſerve, that my | 
attention has been paid chiefly to mental ac- A 
compliſhments *, which are intrinſically of far 
more value than ornamental attamment:; ; not 
that I wiſh to decry the latter; on the con- 
trary, I have ever held in high eſtimation 
every art and ſcience that can aſſiſt in exalting 
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the human character. All I adviſe is, that 
embelliſhments ſhould be conſidered as ſecon- 
dary branches of education, which ſhould al- 
ways give place to religious and moral duties; 
the two latter, indeed, ſhould be the ground- 
work of polite acquirements, for © let it be 
«© remembered, that none can be diſciples of 
de the graces but in the ſchool of virtue; and 
that thoſe who wiſh to be lovely muſt learn 
early to be uk » 


1 Bere now, my dear, after innumerable 
interruptions, arrived at the concluſion of my 
precepts, which, I doubt not, will be received 
with complacency, and followed conſcien- 
tiouſly; and, if in future any advice or in- 
ſtruction in my power can render you the 
ſmalleſt ſervice, bear in remembrance that L 
am your friend. 

C. PALMER. 


LET. 


LETTER” II. 


To Miſs S. 
ON THE SUBJECT OF COMPLIMENTARY CARDS. 


— SG 


] AM far from being diſpleaſed with the fa- 
vour of your card juſt received, as I am 
ſure you intended to oblige me by it; and I 
thank you moſt kindly for ſuch a memento of 


your regard, notwithſtanding the improprieties 


with which it abounds. I am convinced you 


have good ſenſe enough to receive with com- 


placency the comments which (without begging 


your pardon) I uſe the friendly freedom of 


making. To have our faults expoſed is, I know, 
very humiliating ; but I beg you will not con- 
ſider this as an expoſure: I mean only to point out 
{ome flagrant errors, with a view to your im- 

: prove- 
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provement, and to prevent the ridicule which 
might otherwiſe be levelled againſt you by the 
ſcholar or the pedant, whoſe conſcious ſu- 
periority in learning, too frequently prompts 
him to treat with malignity the errors of the 
inattentive (for ignorance, while writing to you, 
would be too harſh a word). Good-nature 
without learning 1s, in my opinion, far more 
lovely than learning without good-nature ; 
but I ſee no reaſon why they ſhould oppoſe 
each other ſo often as they do. A lady who 
has reached the ſummit of female attainments, 
yet wanting the more deſirable qualifications 
of- the heart, as charity, gentleneſs, economy, 
and generoſity, may ſtill be called zgnorant ; 
for ſhe is ignorant of, or inattentive to, her | 
duty, which is the worſt kind of ignorance 
and inattention. Such a lady, ſeveral years 
ſince, was acquainted with me, and the man- 
ner in which ſhe once received a card from 
another, for whom (when preſent) ſhe expreſſed 
the moſt friendly ſentiments, has given me a 


tolerable idea of what may be the deriſton to 
which 


68 
which your's may be liable, ſnould they have 
the misfortune to fall into ſuch hands. 


The card juſt alluded to was received in the 
midſt of company, and, when read, a ſatirical 
laugh followed, which cauſed a relatien to in- 
quire what had excited ſuch mirth ; « Oh!” 
replied the lady, © the card contains nothing 
«© by which either you or I can edify;“ and 
it was then handed round to divert the com- 
pany. I was very young, yet old enough 
ſilently to remark, that the lady had diſco- 
vered her ſuperior knowledge at the expence 
of good ſenſe and charity, which ſhould always 
teach us either to paſs over the failings of 
our companions, or privately point them out, 
with a good deſign, to thoſe who commit 
them. 
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Having finiſhed my preparatory diſcourſe, 
I proceed to tranſcribe your card, in order to 2 
corre ct it. Ts 2 ; A 
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or complimentary cards; but it is evident, 


ä 

« Jane S*** ſends her reſpectful compli. 

4 ments to Miſs P“, begs ſhe will oblige 

«© her by accepting the rifles ſent in the baſket. 

« I fincerely hope, my dear Madam, my fiſter 

ce js obedient to your inſtruction, and continues 
ce to deſerve your good opinion,” &. 


It is unneceſſary to tranſcribe the remainder, 
the above lines being ſufficient for tny purpoſe; 
they ſhould have been written thus: 


« Miſs S *** ſends her reſpectful compli- 
« ments to Miſs P“, begs ſhe will oblige 


her by accepting the trifles ſent in the baſket. 


«« Sincerely hopes her ſiſter is obedient to Miſs 
P##*X#'s Na Rc and continues to deſerve 
© her good opinion.“ | 


In the beginning of your card you ufe your 
Chriſtian name by way of 'ſhewing your hu- 
mility ; conſidered in that light the error does 
you honour, though it certainly ought to be 
avoided. I do not know the origin of notes, 


that 


NCC 
that meſſages contained therein ſhould be 
couched in terms ſuch as would be proper for 
a ſervant to deliver verbally, You will 
therefore perceive the impropriety of uſing 
your Chriſtian name; for, humble as you are, 
you would think it a great liberty in your ſer- 
vant to come to my houſe with a meſſage from 
you, and ſay, Jane S * *'s compliments, 
&c. You will alſo now perceive the impro- 
priety of ſaying, “ { hope my ſiſter is obedient 
« to your inſtructions;“ which, if delivered 


verbally by the ſervant, would imply that ſer- 


vant's ſiſter, and the expreſſion would be im- 
mediately addreſſed to the perſon who might 
open the door, You now, I hope, under- 
and that the words my, mine, thy, thine, you, 
your, your's, I, we, us, &c. ſhould never be 
uſed in a complimentary card, However, do 
not be deterred from writing by what I have 
' remarked, and let me hope foon to receive 
another note from you; only take care not to 
end with your humble ſervant, &c. if you think 
proper to begin with Miſs S***'s. compliments ; 
but if you are, indeed, ſo faſtidious that your 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian name muſt be uſed, always confine 


yourſelf to letters, wherein it may be ſigned 
with propriety. | | 


Obſerve the hints I have given you, and 
your improvement will afford real pleaſure to 


4 


Your ſincere Friend. 


LET. 
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LETTERS FE 
To ELIZA. 


©N DRESS. 


— & Lovelineſs 
«« Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
« But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt,” 


_ was the opinion of a writer, whoſe 
ſentiments can never be too deep!y im- 


preſſed on your mind; it will be an honour 


to acknowledge your acquaintance with ſuch 
an author, for he has left 


« Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
Which, e'en when dying, he could wiſh to blot.” 


Love- 


( 33 I 


Lovelineſs and attraction are, in this inſtance, 
almoſt ſynonymous words; but allurement ſeems 
to be the preſent prevailing motto of the en- 
chantreſs FasHION, from which Lovelineſs, 
too delicate to bear the public eye,” has re- 
tired to her ſweet and tranquil ſequeſtration, 
and is “ by baſhful MopesTy concealed.” 
If you have never ſeen her, the deſcriptive 
Thomſon will acquaint you that 


Her form is freſher than the morning roſe 
„% When the dew wets its leaves. 


And that “ the modeſt virtues mingle in her 


« eyes. 
He will tell you alſo that, 
„% Thoughtleſs 3 beauty, ſhe is beauty's ſelf,” 
though © veil'd in a Epi Ne 
Does not this engaging deſcription incline 


you to an imitation of LoVELINESS, rather 
D than 


(36 3 


than to an imitation of faſhion's yotaries, who, 


having no charms to be e with * 
morning roſe, zh, 


By night“ ſhine forth, ſolicitous to. bleſs, 
In all the glaring impotence of dreſs.” 


Do not, however, think me ſo auſtere as to 
wiſh you never to comply with the taſte of the 


day; I would wiſh you always, moderately, 
to follow the prevailing mode, when conſiſtent 


with that delicacy which ought to be inſepara- 


ble from the female character; but can you 


think it conſiſtent, or believe that a lady aſſerts 
the truth when ſhe ſays, that ſhe wears a veil 
over her bonnet, becauſe it gives the wearer 


an air of modeſty, yet in other reſpects appears 


in garments which are an offence to modeſty, 
and a diſgrace to the wearer? you ſurely agree 


with me, that, in ſuch inſtances, faſh:on throws 


the veil over the face, or why has not the hel: 


dreſs an air of modeſly ? 


(3s) 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that the principal 
motive of every young lady, while ſhe is 
drefling, is that of appearing agreeable to the 
oppoſite ſex ; the motive, in itſelf, is by no 
means improper, nor unnatural ; but I fear 


' ſhe much oftener diſguſts than excites admi- 


ration, notwithſtanding the flattering approba- 
tion frequently poured into her car. I will 


not, however, ſay it never ſucceeds when ridi- 


culous ; for it ſometimes attracts the eye of 
the ignorant fop, or the rude ſycophant, but 
the ſenſible man - never! 


Be aſſured, that a man of ſenſe can never 
be pleaſed with a lady's dreſs, except DECENCY 


has been her handmaid, and even then he will 
conſider it as a trifling recommendation ; for, 


with him, the ornaments of the mmd have the 


moſt powerful ſway ; nor will he forego them 


for all the allurements of beauty and drefs in 
conjunction; I will juſt tranſcribe a line or 
two written by a gentleman who, for a few 
moments only, was captivated by external ap- 


pearances. 
D 2 „ When 
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« When Lefbia firſt I ſaw ſo heavenly fair, 
1 Dreſs'd like a queen, and with majeſtic air, 
40 Methought my ſoul, that did ſo high aſpire, 
Had caught a ray of pure celeſtial fire; 
4 But when the beauteous dreſs*d-uþ idiot ſpoke, 
Forth from her coral lips ſuch folly broke, 
The trickling nonſenſe quickly heal'd the wound, 
% And what her beauty caught her tongue un- 
bound.“ 


As T wiſh to confine this letter chiefly to 
the ſubject of dreſs, I will not enter into the 
ſuperior merit of mental improvements, far- 
ther than juſt to obſerve, that when the mind 
is properly cultivated, the dreſs will be regu- 
lated accordingly, | 


| You do not properly diſtinguiſh when you 
call every thing that is faſhionable elegant. — 
Real elegance can never with juſtice be ridi- 
culed ; for „ elegance of dreſs adds grace to 
> beauty itſelf, as delicacy in behaviour 1s the 
« ornament of the moſt beautiful mind ;” but 
there are many faſhionable dreſſes which I 
take the liberty of calling vulgar, though you, 
I fear, 


BE 
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I fear, will have difficulty in joining my 


Opinion. 


Do not by what I have written imagine 
I wiſh you to be inattentive to your perſon ; 
on the contrary, I recommend perſonal neat- 
neſs as a duty we owe to ourſelves; and, 


« As nature every morn beſtows 
« The cryſtal dew to cleanſe the roſe,” 


fo alſo I recommend perſonal cleanlineſs as A 
duty we owe to health. 


To be neat and clean, therefore, you ſee, 
I conſider as indifpenſably requiſite in your 
external appearance, to which you may add 
as much real elegance as your ſtation in life 
will admit of, without incurring any farther 


reproof | 
From your friendly Adwonittitel 


D 3 LET- 


LETTER IV. 
To AMELIA. 

ON THE CHOICE or BOOKS. 

— 


1 AM particularly obliged, my dear, by the 


affectionate compliment you pay me in re- 


queſting my direction in your choice of books. 


You kindly promiſe to be guided implicitly 
by my opinion, as to ſelection or rejection; 
but, my good girl, do not think me un- 


kind when I decline pointing out ſuch as 


you ſhould avoid; for though I have never 
had cauſe to impute DisoBEDIENCE to my 
artleſs correſpondent, yet, as I have frequently 


ſeen verified this ſenſible remark of Mr. Gay, 


C Re- 
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« Reftrain your child, you'll ſoon believe 
« The text which ſays, . We ſprang from Eye.” 


T long ago laid it down as a principle, never 
to lead the way to error by naming what ought 
to be avoided ; for one of the great weakneſſes 
of human nature is that fancied ſtrength which 
 Impels the raſh to ſearch after prohibited 
knowledge. The unguarded reader of an im- 
proper book is led on imperceptibly from page 
to page, like the bewildered traveller, who, 
though prompted by prudence to return, keeps 
onward ſtep by ſtep, till the ſtagnant pool, 
o'ergrown with ſedges, or the unexpected 
precipice, deceives his foot, and he falls a 
victim to his temerity. Some, indeed, there 
are, ſo falſely courageous, as purpoſely to ſeek 
out danger for the vain glory of combating. 
Such characters are no leſs abſurd than Don 
Quixotte fighting with the windmills. 


J ſincerely believe your heart to be ſo pro- 
perly inclined to every feminine virtue, and fo 


animated with a deſire of attaining uſeful 
D4- | know- 
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1 that I think you have no need of 
a better guide to teach you how to“ chooſe 
« the good and refuſe the evil.“ But if a 
pleaſing difidence of your own judgment ſtill 
remains, I refer you $0 Dr. Gregory's Legacy, 
and Mrs. Chapone's Letters, for farther in- 
ſtruction, - I cannot write like them; and 
when you reflect that the one addreſſed his 
beloved daughters, and the other an amiable 
| niece, you will read their works as if written 
by your own father and aunt, who, negligent 
of fame as authors, have a view only to your 


Improvement. 


Though I decline the direction of your 
choice, I ſhall make fome occaſional obſerva- 
tions on the ſubject of reading. I know it is 
poſſible for the fame book to have a very dif- 
ferent influence on different minds, as the fol- 
lowing little narrative will prove. Maria and 
Julia were educated by the ſame preceptreſs, 
and taught to tread in the ſame paths of moral 
and religious duty, from which the dutiful 
Maria ſeldom ftrayed ; but Julia grieved her 

2 monitors 


Ec 
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monitors by her frequent deviations. They 
read the ſame books, and heard from their 
teacher the ſame comments. At length, un- 
known to their friends, they met with an ex- 
ceptionable volume; they read it together, un- 
ſuſpicious of its conſequences : it was one of 
thoſe mixtures of elegance and traſh which we 
hardly know how to aſcribe to the ſame au- 
thor ; but Maria, like “ the bee, extracted the 
« honey from the weeds ;” while Julia, who 
might be compared to the ſpider, imdiben 
only the poiſon.” 


As the readers of Julia's claſs are much 
more numerous than thoſe of Maria's, young? 
ladies cannot be too careful in their ſelection 
of books; and if by chance they meet with 
one at which delicacy recoils, it is their duty 

to ſhut it with as much contempt as they would 
turn from a perſon who had inſulted them with 
improper language. 


Novels are almoſt univerſally diſapproved, 


ö and with reaſon; yet they are almoſt univer- 
FR . . ſally 


* e 
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e aha e s te 


hero or heroine of a novel is generally drawn 


too perfect, is, in my opinion, a very trifling 


one, compared with many others that might 
be adduced. While the reader is endeavouring 
to approach near perfection, ſhe cannot be ſaid 
to de departing from it ; therefore I ſee not the 
injury. Far greater miſchief lies in thoſe 
paſſages that ſhelter the diſobedience of chil- 


dren, who, forgetful that 


% Duty demands the parent's voice 
« Should ſanctify the daughter's choice,“ 


unfeelingly elope from their parents, and com- 
plete the miſery of themſelves and families, by 


concealed, and conſequently diſgraceful, mar- 


riages, Novels that inculcate romantic ideas, 
and that have a tendency to make the reader 
diſcontented with her real ſituation in life, are 


particularly hurtful. They miſlead her judg- 


ment, pervert her principles, and ſpoil her 
temper ; indeed the temper has not a greater 


enemy than diſcontent, 
5 Some 


„ 
- Some beautiful ſtanzas, which I tranſcribed 
ſome years ago (from what author I do not 
recollet), are ſo applicable to my - preſent 
ſubject, that I ſhall here inſert them, not only 
for your peruſal, but for your inſtruction. 


I. 


4% Welcome the real ſtate of things, wo 
_ « [deal world, adieu 

« Where clouds, pil'd up by Fancy's 1 
1 I louring o'er each view. 


1. 


% Here the gay ſanſhine of content 
« Shall gild each humble ſcene ; 
And life ſteal on with gentle pace 
6 * Beneath a ſky ſerene. 


III. 


c Heſperian trees amidſt my grove 
„ I aſk not to behold; 
« Since e' en from Ovid's ſong I know 
That dragons guard the geld. 


IV. 
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IV. 


& Nor would I have the 3 * 
In my poor elns his neſt; 


& For where ſhall odorous gums be found 


«« To treat the beauteous gueſt? 


V. 


c Hence forth no pleaſure I defire 
ce In any wild extreme; 

« Such as ſhould lull the captiv'd mind 
<« In a bewitching dream. 


VI. 


« Friend/hiþ J aſk, without caprice, 
«« Where faults are overſeen, 

« Errors on both ſides, mixt with truth, 
And kind good-will between. 


VII. 


- 


« Health, that may beſt its value prove 
« By flight returns of pain; 

« Amuſements to enliven life, 

6 Croſſes to prove it vain. 


VIII. 


46 


VIII. 
r Thus would I paſs my hours away, 
« Extracting good from all, . 
« Till time ſhould from my ſliding feet 
_ « Puſh this uncertain ball.” 
Having thus given you my opinion on vi- 
ſionary romantic writings, I ſhall next con- 
ſider your obſervation, - that © books are very 


c improving.“ 


Properly ſelected, and properly limited, 
they certainly are; and very far am I from 
wiſhing to check a rational pleaſure; therefore 
be not alarmed when I aſſert, that when young 
ladies are 00 fond of reading, it becomes a 
ſpecies of :dleneſs. Many an indolent woman 
has waſted half her days in reading, which 
would have been employed in a much more 
_ exemplary manner in the domeſtic manage- 
ment of her family. As there is a time for 
every purpoſe, we ſhould remember there is a 
time to read, and a time to werk ; and ſhould 
dy no means ſuffer our love. of amuſement, 

though 


6460 
though it may be dignified by the term in- 
provement, to infringe upon more uſeful em- 
ployments. 


I once knew a lady who would retire to her 
chamber, when ſhe met with a favourite book, 
and read from morning till evening, except 
during the time of meals; and at ſupper would 
relate her il|-remembered ſtory ſo ungramma- 
tically, that, to uſe an expreſſion of Mrs. 
Chapone, it gave me an irritation of nerves 
« to hear her.” Many inſtances might be 
brought forward to prove, that to read is not 
always to derive improvement. | 


Henrietta Woodford, by the death of her 
parents, was left, at the age of ſixteen, to con- 
duct and provide for three brothers and two 
filters. She had received an education proper 
for her ruſtic ſtation, and could read very to- 
erably ; but, though the was moderately fond 
of books, ſhe knew ſo well that it was her 
duty to work for the maintenance of her or- 


phan brothers and ſiſters, that ſhe ſeldom in- 
dulged 


(47 ) 
dulged herfelf in lettered amuſements ; and 
when ſhe did, it was for an hour early in a 
morning before the buſineſs of the day began. 
At ſeven, after religious duties were performed, 
ſhe would begin to waſh and comb her little 
family ; at eight ſhe prepared their breakfaſt ; 
before nine ſhe would ſend them neatly dreſſed 
to ſchool. Her next employment was to ſet 
her houſe in order, cleanſe her perſon, and fat 
down to needle-work, which ſhe took in for 
the ſupport of herſelf and the children ; the 
whole of their patrimony amounting only to 
forty pounds a year. To prepare their homely 
meal was her next taſk; and the afternoon 
was ſpent alike induſtriouſly. When her little 
dependants returned at night, ſhe would, if 
time would allow her, hear them the leſſons 
they had read at ſchool, or ſing to them inno- 
cent and cheerful ſongs 5 and when they were 
gone to bed, ſhe would keep her next ſiſter 
up to aſſiſt her in mending the clothes which 
her brothers frequently tore in ſearching for 
birds' neſts, or playing at marbles ; but never 
did Henrietta ſend them in rags to ſchool. So 
5 amiable 


W 
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amiable a charaQer could not long remain in 
obſcurity, for virtue is diffuſive as the beams 
of the ſun : ſhe had therefore many, and ſome 
Fncere, admirers, who, though ſußerior in pe- 
cuniary circumſtances to Henrietta, would 
have thought it an honour to have obtained her 
hand; but neither attraction * nor allurement 


could draw her from her ſteady purpoſe. She 


had promiſed her mother, in an awful hour, 

that her utmoſt protection ſhould be extended 
to the children, and her heart was emboſomed 
among them. 


But, alas! this excellent young woman lived 
but a ſhort time the example and ornament of 


the village : ſhe fell, at the age of eighteen, a 


patient victim to an epidemical fever, pioully 
exhorting her ſiſter Arabella to ſupply her 


Joſs. The heedleſs Arabella promiſed much; 


* « Attraction means ſomething natural—allurement 
« ſomething artificial. 


Attractions are amiable in themſelves, allurements 


« odious.” See © Obſervations on the Difference of 


% Words eftcemed ſynonymous.” 
too 


11 a9 ) 
too tuch, indeed, for mortal to: perform; but 
all her words and actions were tinctured with 
extravagance and romantic enthuſiaſm. She 
became immoderately fond of books (which 
had been but ſparingly allowed by the pru- 
dent Henrietta), and her nightly readings too 
often broke in upon the morning hours, which, 
by depriving her of natural reſt, rendered her 
unfit for the early exertions of the day. The 
poor little children uſed to riſe at their accuſ- 
tomed hour; and, ſometimes playing, and 
ſometimes crying, wait the time of Arabella's 
Tiling, which was generally too late to prepare 
them properly for ſchool; from which they 
were ſo frequently detained by the indolence 
of their ſiſter, that, by degrees, they became 
unwilling to go at all. Their clean and ſhining 
locks, which Henrietta had ſo often affec- 
tionately twirled round her induſtrious fingers, 
became ſoiled and coarſe for want of atten- 
tion. Their elbows came through their 
coats, and their whole attire was unſeemly. 
En ſuch a ſtate was this now deplorable family, 
E | when 


* 
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when a ſet of itinerant players came into the 


vill. ge. 


The unhappy children were obliged to live 


on coarſe fare, that Arabella might go often 


to the play, where her romantic affections were 
ſoon placed on the ignorant Romeo of the com- 
pany. I know not by what means he diſco- 
vered her ſentiments ; but, before the players 
left the village, they were married; and Romes 
inſiſting that his Juliet ſhould partake of the 
ſorrows of theatrical perambulations, ſhe was 
obliged to obey; therefore, packing up the 
whole of her ſmall wardrobe, ſhe bade a long 
adieu to her ſiſter and brothers, who were left 


to the care of the pariſh, 


I choſe to ſelet this ſtory from humble life ; 
had-1 gone many degrees higher, the fame 1 in- 
ference might have been drawn. 


Think not that I wiſh entirely to check 
your love of reading; I only adviſe you to 


take 


3 


(ax 


take diſcretion ſor your guide, and you will not 


then be miſled. Modern female readers are 


too apt to forget their grammars and dictio- 


naries, without which they may read for years, 


and yet make but little progreſs in learning. 


A great reader being aſked why ſhe did not ac- 
cept the invitation of a friend, replied, © I 


_ © ſhould have wer?, but only I was à reading 


„ ſuch a pretty book, that I could not attend 
to u invitation whatſomever,” When I 
adviſe the dictionary as your literary compa- 
nion, I with you to uſe it as the lamp of 
knowledge, but let it not light you to pedan- 


try. Attend, I entreat you, to the following 


quotation ; 


« Art thou lettered, let not the difficulty of 
« thy ſpeech puzzle the ignorant; leſt, in- 
* ſtead of admiring thy knowledge, they con- 
% demn thee for pride and affectation. 


ce Yet let thy words be choice, as the mat- 


ce ter of thy ſpeech ; nor pervert the elegance 
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„ 
e of thy phraſe to ſuit the groſs apprehenſion 


of the weak and injudicious. 


&« Perſpicuity will never force thee to be in- 
te delicate, nor to forget thou ſhouldſt ſupport 


c the elegance of a woman x.“ 


Though I have, in the courſe of this letter, 
evinced that my ſentiments are in uniſon with 
thoſe who think novels are, in general, perni- 
cious ; yet I am certain there are a variety of 
publications equally dangerous, though much 
leſs ſuſpected ; indeed it is wrong to ſuffer the 
mind to dwell intenſely on. one kind of read- 


ing, be it what it may; and even religion, too 
cloſely purſued by an injudicious reader, may 


be productive of fatal conſequences : perhaps 
J have done wrong to aſſert this opinion: few 
young people require a check on religious ſub- 


jects; for, much to their diſgrace, it is the 
only ſubject on which they ſeem defiraus of 


Whole Duty of Woman. 
remain- 


e 4 
* * * 


E 
remaining ignorant; but as there are ſome who 
purſue it with the moſt laudable motives, it 
| may not be amifs to conduct the thoughts of 
ſuch perſons into their proper channel. An en- 
thuſiaſtic devotee 1s a ſuperſtitious character, and 
ſuperſtition is an enemy to religion. A youth 
ful underſtanding may not have diſcriminating. 
powers ſufficient to diſcern the difference; I 
therefore refer you to Dr. Johnſon's Rambler, . 
Vol. I. where you will find them finely con- 
traſted in a moſt beautiful allegory, The 
Rambler is a work which I may recommend 
without injuring you; it is replete with im- 
portant inſtruction. The ſtory of Seged, Lord 
of Ethiopia, who ſet apart ten days for hap- 
pineſs, juſtly exemplifies the fallacy of all hu- 
man appointments, and ſhould teach us © never 
«to extend our hopes beyond the bounds of 
„probability.“ 


Adieu, my dear young friend! In your 
choice of books, as well as of companions, & con- 
« ſider and beware; for ſhe who would avoid 
E 3 4 ſor-— 
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| « ſorrow muſt be wary in her ſteps; and ſhe 
i « who would ſhun misfortune, muſt be care- 
it « tu] to take w:/dom for her companion “.“ 


— 


With every wiſh for your advancement in 
if uſeful knowledge, | 
it I remain, &c. 


1 * Riley's Chigloe Emblems, 
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ON CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. 


188 letter reached my hands at the mo- 
ment of my return from viſiting your 
afflicted mother, whoſe extreme grief, cauſed 
by your miſconduR, has ſo powerfully engaged 
my feelings, that if I have any compaſſion to 
beſtow on your ſufferings, it is not ſufficient. 
to prompt a compliance with your requeſt. 
Indeed I am much ſurpriſed that you ſhould 
fix on me as your pleader, when you have. 
ſo long known my diſapprobation of clandeſtine: 
marriages. You have never, I flatter myſelf, 
before this letter, - had reaſon to think me ſe-- 
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rere; and even now I would willingly ſearch: 
for palliatives; for, whatever the offence,. 


« I always pity where I can ;” 


and might have been ſubdued by your en- 
treaties, had I not ſeen your tender. mother ;. 
but, after ſuch an interview, my pen can only 
mark the diQates of diſpleaſure. 


- 


% Your huſband,” you tell me, * is the beſt: 
& man in the world.” He is then much re- 
formed; he certainly was not the beſt man in 
the world when he taught you to ſtray from 
your duty; to quit the once huppy family you 


dwelt with, and prevailed with you to conſent” 


to a contract which has brougitt your amiable 


mother into a declining ſtate. Such artifice is 


beneath the dignity even of a man whoſe 
merit is many degrees Belo the beſt; there- 


fore your ſuperlative encomium has not en- 


hanced my reſpect for his character; on the 


contrary, I believe you will find, that your 


father's houſe (if he forgives you) will at laſt 
be the ſad refuge of a deſerted wife. 
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in order more effectually to engage my 
compaſſion, and induce me to intercede with” 
your parents, you entreat me not to turn. 
« a reluctant ear to an unfortunate” young: 
<««-woman, whoſe greateſt error is that of having 
« followed the diQates of nature.” I cannot” 
be drawn over to your fide by ſich kind of“ 
pleading, becauſe my opinion of nature's-dic- 
tates differ ſo widely from what you have ad- 
vanced in excuſe, that your conduct appears 
to me a reuolt againſt nature rather than obe- 
dience to her dictates; and as circumſtances 
urge me to deal plainly with you, I leave out- 
the word nature, and ſubſtitute that of inrli- 
nation, which you have precipitately followed. 
Nature was not once con{nlted, or ſhe would 
have told you to incline to the tender admoni- 
tions of your affectionate mother; nature 
never prompted a child to be undutiful ; but,; 
on the contrary, © marks for her own” all 
thoſe who facrifice their wayward inclinations 
to the exalted duties of filial obedience and 
love, 


You 
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You are not unacquainted with the inte 
- reſting ſtory of Rur the Moabiteſs, nor can 
you read it without perceiving that the brighteſt 
part of her character was her love of Naomi, 
who was only her mother-in-law ; it is, I think, 
impoſſible to read without wiſhing to emulate 
her tenderneſs when ſhe exclaims, © Entreat_ 
t me not to leave thee, nor to return from fol- 
« lowing after thee : for whither thou goeſt 

« T will go; and where thou lodgeſt I will 

« lodge ; thy people ſhall be my people, and 
« thy God my God.” And in Thomſon's 
charming tranſcript of Rur (the dutiful La- 

vinia) the ſame virtues ſhine forth in all their 
luſtre. Lavinia, it is true, was not inſenſible 

to the attractions of Palemon, but love was 

ſubordinate to duty; ſhe only Bluſb'd cenſent; 
and, as an exalted mind is above the meanneſs 

of clandeſtine proceedings, | 


4 


« The news immediate to her mother brought.“ 


| I am perſuaded, that a mind dignified as 
Lavinia's was by every feminine virtue muſt 
have 


6 
Have felt far leſs gratification in the poſſeſſion 
of riches and honours, even though conferred” 
upon her by her elegant and amiable lover 
Palemon, than in the happy reflection, that 
her uniformly dutiful conduct was the comfort 
and ſupport of her aged parent. We read, 
that when the mother of Lavinia heard of the 
approaching happineſs of her child, N 


«« Sey ſeiz d her wither'd veins; and one bright 
« gleam i 
4 Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening Bourg.“ 


I will not paint the contraſt by a full deſcrip» 
tion of the ſtate in which I this morning found 
your afflicted mother: if you have not entirely 
loſt the ſenſibility I once thought you poſleſſed, 
you will feel the unhappy difference. 


I muſt now take notice of a paſſage in your 
letter, wherein you make uſe of another (but 
equally ĩneffectual) argument, by way of ex- 
culing the raſh ſtep you have taken. You tell 
me, you are firmly convinced, that there is 
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a ruling fatality which directs all marriages; 


and that, as it is impoſſible to fly from fate, 

dit will be cruelty in your parents, who once 

were ſo fond of you, if they continue to with- 
hold their forgiveneſs.” 


As I always decline, as much as poſſible, 


religious and political controverſy, I ſhall not 
eppoſe your aſſertion; but upon the foundation 
of your own opinion, of which you are firmly - 
convinced, endeavour to reconcile fate and duty. 


You will certainly allow, that the only ruler - 


of fate is the Supreme Being, and that he has: 
given us a commandment which ſays, Honour 


thy father and thy mother; which, in other 
words, is, love them; obey them; follow their 
reaſonable advice; and endeavour, by thy con- 


duct, to make them happy. Is it conſiſtent with 


the wiſdom or juſtice of the Almighty, that he 
ſhould commend us to do that which he has: 
decreed impoſſible? If your marriage with 
Mr. M*** was ordained by an unavoidable de 
cree, the interference of your parents could 
not 
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not have prevented it, why then was it-clan- 
deine? Knowing (according to your own 
creed) that ſo'it muſt be, ſhould you not, fer 
the ſake of your reputation, if nothing more, 


have endeavoured to : have had your union 
ſanctioned by parental approbation ; aſſuring 


yourſelf, that in order to bring about ſuch.a 
decree, and make it conſiſtent with the com- 


mandment alſo, Heaven would have inclined 


your parents (had you. conſulted: them) to con- 


ſent to your marriage? Se that you find 1 


Mould {till diſapprove of your diſobedience, 


even were. I to allow the fatality you inſiſt on. 
But let me adviſe you, in future,, not to impute 


every wrong action to fatal neceſſity; nor ſay, 


that you could not ſee the precipice till ꝓour 


foot ſlipped; for Providence 


« Has given us in this dark eflate 
& To ſee the good from il, 
And, binding nature faſt in fate, 
„Left free the human vill.” 


J ſhall 


„ 

T ſhall quit the laſt ſubject with this ſlight 
obſervation; that your opinion of matrimonial 
fatality is of a very recent date, I am per- 
ſuaded, that, before you married, you never 
gave yourſelf a moment's thought, whether 
matrimony was directed by fate or chance; and 
have now only adopted a notion of the former, 
becauſe it anſwers your purpoſe of palliation, 
of which your letter chiefly conſiſts ; for in- 
deed the ſum total is this: “ Your huſband is 
te the beſt man in the world—you have only 
4 followed the dictates of nature—and your 
marriage was predetermined by fate.” Theſe 
you thought unanſwerable excuſes ; but they 
have no weight with me, and I hope you will 
ſuppreſs them in future, at leaſt in the pre- 
ſence of the younger branches of your father's 
family, leſt ſuch ſophiſtry, working upon the 
youthful inclinations of their hearts, ſhould 
prompt them to a& as you have done, and 
fo „ bring down the grey hairs of your pa- 
< rents with ſorrow to the grave; while you, 
with ſtoic inſenſibility, exclaim Not by my 

- | Mi- 


. | 
miſeonduct have theſe misfortunes happened, 
but by the unavoidable decrees of fate. | 


I cannot cloſe this letter without noticing 
that part of your's wherein you ſay, it will 
ce be cruel in your parents, who once were ſo 
<< fond of you, if they continue to withhold 
« their forgiveneſs.” Why do you ſay, © Who 


c gnce were ſo fond ;”” unfortunately for them, 


it is the affection they till have for you which 


makes their grief ſo ſharp: what kind of 
fondneſs do you look for? Do you expect 
them to care/s you for your diſobedience? As to 
their forgiveneſs, I am perſuaded they will 
extend it te you; religion and nature will in- 
cline them to it; but their forgiveneſs ſhould 
be a ſubject of humiliation to you, inaſmuch 


as it will exalt their characters; and thus far 


I promiſe from myſelf, that though I decline 


the taſk you have requir ed, of becoming * 


leader, humanity will prevent me from exag- 
gerating your fault, 


Novels 


u & 9 
Novels are almoſt univerſally condemned as 
the principal incitements to romantic love 
| and clandeſtine marriages; but what is to be 
aid in the preſent inſtance? Novels have al- 
ways, by you, been held in contempt; though 
there are many which would have taught you 
| better conduct; for you have acted like the 
| heroine of a very inferior novel indeed ; few of 
thoſe. books recommend, though they relate, clan- 
deſtine proceedings; however, they ſhould be 
read but ſeldom, and then with extreme caution; 


Q2n antidote is not always at hand againſt the 
E poiſon imbibed by their too frequent uſe, 


There is another incentive to thoughtleſs 
romantic marriages, as powerful :as the 
ſtudy of novels; I mean the indulgence of | | 
| epiſtolary correſpondences between young la- * 
dies of the fame age, who no ſooner leave 
ſchool, or private .tuition, than they think 
I themſelves entitled to receive admirers. 

3 Their thoughts, . converſation, and letters, 
are engroſſed by one ſubjet, which is en- 
| |: Con- 
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couraged on either ſide till it forms, as it 
were, a novel between them, the cataſtrophe of 
which is always romantic, and ſometimes fatal. 
J am ſorry to ſay, that you are an inſtance of 
this truth; had you choſen (as Mrs, Chapone 
adviſes) a lady of twenty- ſix, inſtead of ſixteen, 
for your confidant, her more mature judgment 
would have pointed out to you the errors you 
were precipitating yourſelf into. Reſtraint 
might not have been pleaſant at the time, but 
you would have thanked her in future for her 
ſeaſonable advice. 


I will ſuppoſe, for a moment, a young lady 
relating to her romantic confidant the misfortune 
of her ill· timed marriage; which, to give it the 
air of a novel, ſhe begins with an interjection, 
15 as thus: © Oh! my dear Maria! pity the un- 
1 happy ſtate of your friend, who is ſuffering 
1 under the ſeverity of paternal! diſpleaſure; yet 

what, alas! is my crime, that my parents re- 

fuſe to ſee me—to acknowledge me as their 

daughter—I, who never, till now, gave them 

cauſe to complain, and have only diſobeyed 
F them 


1 
them in marrying the amiable object of my 
affections, whoſe poverty is his only fault. 


But I will throw myſelf at the feet of my dear 
and once indulgent mother; ſhe will not, ſhe 


cannot refuſe to pardon her penitent child, but 
will enfold me in her maternal embrace, and 
become my advocate with my inveterate, but 
nevertheleſs much-loved, father; and all will 
yet be well.” 


Such are the rhapſodies of which youthful 
female correſpondences are generally com- 
poſed. While ſingle, their letters are full of 
the attentions of admirers, and the cruelty of 
oppoling parents; when married, the romance 


is till carried on, and the ſtyle of the novel 


kept up, till penury draws back the veil, and 
diſcovers the inſtability of ſuch romantic friend- 
ſhips ; which, as they originate in a ſelfiſh in- 
dulgence of diſcloſing intrigue, are at an end the 
moment misfortune on either ſide begins; and 


the married heroine is left alone to deplore a 


miſerable ſituation, which her own miſcon- 
| | duct, 
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duct, with the aid of a young, inexperienced, 
romantic friend, ſo precipitately led her into. 


I have written a very long letter (or rather 
treatiſe), and, I fear, to very little purpoſe; 
for it is too probable you will not feel the 
truth of my ſentiments, till, at ſome future 
period, your own daughter, perhaps, regardleſs 
of your grief, may act as you have done; and 
then you will know, by ſorrowful experience, 


! 


How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
« To have a thankleſs child.“ | 


I am well aware that my letter will be 
termed ſevere ; but I am addreſſing a perſon 
who ſeldom ſtands /elf-accuſed in any erroneous 
inſtance, and thinks ſhe has a right to be par- 

doned whenever ſhe chooſes to deviate from 
duty. | 


The mother of your romantic correſpondent 
has ſhewn me a letter you wrote her a ſhort 
time ſince, wherein are theſe words:“ If 

FF 2 | | 66 my 


« my enraged father could be brought to 2 
« fenſe of his unjuſt ſeverity, and would ſettle 
*« a trifling annuity on my beloved huſband, 
it would enable him to go into buſineſs ; 
«© which, for my ſake, I am ſure he would 
* attend to with indefatigable aſſiduity, and 
„then there would be nothing wanting to 
« make our happineſs complete.” Deluded 
Marian! how can you talk of complete hap- 
pineſs when you have made your friends mi- 


ſerable? And how can you expect your worthy 


and juſtly diſpleaſed father will fettle an annuity 
on a man, who has already fquandered away, 
in the meaneſt purſuits, all that his late father 
beſtowed upon him for the beſt purpoſes. 
Poverty is no diſgrace to a man, when un- 
foreſeen misfortunes have cauſed it; but When 
idleneſs and extravagance are the cauſe, it 
renders him an object of contempt. 


In another part of your letter to your ac- 
quaintance (for I ſhall not ſtyle her Friend), you 
tell her, you build your hope of ſucceſs with 


me on the favourable opinion I gave of Miſs 
FAA 58 
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E ****s run- away match, as you ludicrouſly 
call it. TI certainly did, in many inftances, 
defend her conduct ; but I cannot draw the 
leaſt compariſon between her marriage and 
' your's; her worthy but unfortunate lover had 
been received by her father as his daughter's 
tuture huſband : he was careſſed as a ſon by 
her mother, and his manly virtues won the 
heart of the amiable Mifs E*** and as a train 
of admirers does no honour to a woman, ſhe 
encouraged none but him. At length, by a 
variety of unforeſeen misfortunes, his circum- 
{ſtances were ſo impaired, that he ſoon became 
an object of no value in the eyes of her ava- 
ricious father, who no longer permitted him 
to viſit his daughter, to whom he propoſed 
another admirer of ample fortune. Virtuous 
affection, founded on principles of honour, 
and once ſanctioned by paternal approbation, 
can never be rooted from the heart While the 
object who excites it lives unmarried; and 
had Miſs E**#* obeyed the command of her 
father in marrying the ſecond perſon propoſed, 

7 3 7 


1 
it would have been ſacrificing the greater duty 
to the leſſer. The ſtricteſt duty to parents 
does not enjoin children to obey when vice 


prompts the parent to command: if a father 


commands his ſon to ſteal, God has ſaid, 
Thou ſhalt not; which then is he to obey? 
Thus have I endeavoured to ſhew, that 
Miſs EXT ** is not to be placed on a parallel 
with yourſelf, though ſhe married unknown 
to her father; he had once (you will remem- 


ber) conſented to her union, and had no juſt 


cauſe to retract. 


One obſervation more, and I will conclude 


this long epiſtle. Miſs E“ * & married the 


firſt and only object of her affections; how- | 


ever, that alone would not have engaged me 
on her ſide; but it is an additional excuſe for 
her when compared with you, who eloped 
with a /econdary admirer; be aſſured, if a lady 
can conquer a firſt attachment, provided it be 


fincere, ſhe will find much leſs difficulty in 


overcoming the ſecond, particularly when the 
paternal 
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paternal home is furniſhed with ſo many 
bleſſings as your's was; for cheerfulneſs, peace, 
and contentment, in every breaſt but your's, were 
the family characteriſtics. Had you been 
under the dominion of tyrannical parents, your 
fault would have been pardonable (though not 
praiſe-worthy) ; but you were protected by the 
moſt tender friends, whoſe chief delight has 
ever been that of promoting the rational hap- 
pineſs of their children. You could entertain 
no fears of being conſtrained to give your hand 
where your heart could not be an accompani- 
ment; and therefore gratitude for ſuch indul- 
_ gence ſhould have prompted you to have re- 
linquiſhed your infatuated choice; which, 
being (as I before obſerved) only ſecondary, 
time, prudence, and abſence, would have en- 
abled you to have conquered. 


I ſhall now releaſe you from the mortifica- 
tion of reading comments, which I am ſorry 
you ever gave me cauſe to write; and as ro- 
mantic young ladies think that friendſhip con- 
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ſiſts in excuſing each other's failings, and con- 
doling on matrimonial troubles brought on by 
themſelves, you will hardly believe me ſincere, 
when, after ſuch a letter of oppoſition, I ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf RE 
Your Friend. 


LET- 


— 


f 


P 
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"LETTER. N 


AND LAST. 


DEAR LADIES,“ 

ERHAPS you have never yet heard the 
obſervation, that ** 7r:fles make the ſum 
cc of human things.” Let it now come under 
your ſerious conſideration ; and when you re- 
fle& that 7rifles have given you pleaſure, and 
that 7rifles have been productive of pain, I 
hope the reflection will ſo far influence your 


conduct as to deter you from trifling with the 
ſenſibility of others. We need not be fold, 


that one of the great duties of ſociety is re- 
ciprocity of kind offices, ſince our own feel- 


* This letter was originally addreſſed to two young 
ladies; with ſome trivial alterations I now addrels it 


to my pupils in general. 


LF . 
ings, if we make a charitable uſe of them, 
are ſufficient to direct us. When a gentle- 
man and lady invite a party, they ſhould, for 
the time, conſider that party as their own fa- 
mily ; every one of which has an equal claim 
to their attention: yet how frequently is it 
ſeen, that one at a table engroſſes the peculiar 
aſſiduities of the entertainer, while another 
equally, or perhaps more, deſerving, is almoſt 
forgotten, ſeldom addreſſed, and but coolly 
aſſiſted. That perſon who (having invited 
company) treats one gueſt as a ſuperior, and 
another little better than a menial, wants both 


underſtanding and humanity. 


Time will only allow me to make ſhort 
comments on the different inſtances wherein 
mutual attentions ſhould be ſhewn to each 
other in our intercourſe with ſociety, You 
may extend them by obſervation and reflection, 
Having expreſſed my diſapprobation of partial 
hoſpitality, and pointed inhoſpitality 70 viſitors, 
I ſhall fay a few words on a fault of equal 


magnitude too often committed by them, It 


— K 


tm) 


is not uncommon, after an entertainment, for 
envy to diſperſe her remarks among her too 
credulous /ifteners, who, in retailing, are always 
careful that her noxious communications ſhall 
not ſuffer the leaſt diminution. «4 We waited 
long after the appointed time for dinner at 
Mr. E***'s,” ſhe will ſay, © which was very 
ily dreſſed at laſt; and I do aſſure you, there 
was a turkey, which had been kept ſo long, 
 feript of its feathers I ſuppoſe, that really it was 
quite offenſive. Mrs. E*** bluſhed exceſ- 
ſively, 'as well ſhe might, when I gave my 
plate with its nauſeous contents to the ſervant, 
after juſt taſting a little of the ſauce. To be 


ſure ſhe made many apologies, which were 


quite ridiculous, ſince ſhe muſt have known 
it was not fit to eat. Except the turkey, there 
was a profuſion of goed things on the table; 
indeed I may ſay an extravagant ſuperfluity, 
conſidering the impoveriſhed circumſtances of 
Mr. and Mrs, E***, who had much better 
be ſaving a little for their young family than 
imitating their ſuperiors by a ſuch en- 
tertainments.“ | 
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Such, with the moſt unprovoked additions, 
are the harſh miſrepreſentations of envy ; how 
different from thoſe of charity on the ſame oc- 
caſion! © I dined,” faith ſhe, © with Mr. and 
Mrs. E*** laſt week; a large party was invited, 
and all were equal ſharers of the benevolent 
hoſpitality of the entertainers, who were en- 
titled to the gratitude of all who were preſent 
for the pains they took to make every one 
happy. Poor Mrs. E***! how diſtreſſed I 


was for her at dinner: ſhe had been in London 


ſeveral days, and, during her abſence, a turkey 
had been ſent her, which the cook (thinking 

it would be an additional treat) prepared for 
dinner, without the knowledge of her miſtreſs, 
who arrived from town but an hour before the 


party met, and was much delighted to find her | 


ſervant had been ſo thoughtful ; but unfor- 
tunately it was not ſo good as my friend had 
hoped : however, it was ſoon demoliſhed, and 
I ſaw but one lady who put it aſide. I imagine 


ſhe was not fond of turkey, and no doubt was 


much hurt when ſhe obſerved that the removal 
of her plate ſeverely affected the ſenſibility of 
| Mrs. 
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Mrs. E **®*, whoſe colour roſe and retired fo 
rapidly, that I feared ſhe would have fainted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ex * * are not in ſuch good cir- 
cumſtances as formerly, and their entertain- 
ments are much leſs frequent; but having re- 
ceived a munificent preſent from an affluent 
relation, their good hearts were doubly cheered 
by ſharing it with their friends.” Learn from 
theſe obſervations, which you will have reaſon 
to ſubſcribe to through life, that while envy 
is traducing the perſon who laviſhes comforts 
on her, © charity thinketh no evil.“ 


Charity and politeneſs are ſo cemented in the 
bonds of amity, that they cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated, yet they are often in need of a friend 
to introduce them, ſince an oſtentatious giver 
of gifts frequently uſurps the place of the for- 
mer, and cringing ceremony the latter ; how- 
ever, as Minerva * has lately been conſulted by 
our ſex on the exterior of the head, there is 
reaſon :o hope for a reform in the interior, 


* Alluding to the Minerva bonnet. 
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which, as far as oufſide appearances can diſcover, 
has been long under the dominion of folly *, 

If 


The folly by which our ſex has ſo long been go- 
verned, particularly in dreſs, is manifeſtly proved by 
a late publication, entitled “ An Addreſs to the La- 
4e dies, by a young Man.” I ſincerely hope his ſpi- 
rited and very requiſite advice will have the intended 
effect. No lady could with propriety have written as 
he has done; or, if the could, the reproof would have 
had no weight, It would have been imputed to- 
envy, to gravity, or to prudery. Or even if written by 
a gentleman advanced in years, the giddy votaries of 
faſhion might have ſaid, ** of what conſequence are 
t theſe reproofs to us? We dreſs to attract the 
« young, and, if they approve, we care not.” But when 
ladies find that the young, for whom they dreſs, are 
diſguſted with their defiance of decency, there is ſome 
hope of reformation ; for, believe me, the ſentiments 
of this writer are the ſentiments of all ſenſible men. 
It has been ſaid, that his firſt edition was too ſevere. 
I did not ſee the firſt ; but I will venture to ſay, there 
is no ſeverity in the ſecond. It is ſpirited, as it ought 
to be; for mild reproof and diſtant hints have long 
been tried in vain, 


When 


En . | 


bY If we apply to the goddeſs of wiſdom, ſhe will 
. inſtruc us how to diſtinguiſh the true from the 
F falſe ; ſhe will tell us, that 


Y 


« Charity! decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
« Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 
„ Knows with juſt reins and gentle hand to guide 
4 Betwixt vile ſhame and arbitrary pride. 
Not ſoon proved, ſhe eaſily forgives ; 
And much ſhe ſuffers, as ſhe much believes. 
« Soft peace ſhe brings wherever ſhe arrives ; 
« She builds our quiet as ſhe forms our lives ; 
_ «« Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature even, 
And opens in each breaſt a little heaven.” 


She will alſo tell us, that“ true politeneſs 
is an evenneſs of ſoul that excludes, at the 
« ſame time, inſenſibility and too much ear- 
6 neſtneſs. It ſuppoſes a quick diſcernment 
of the different characters, tempers, miſe- 
« ries, or perfections of man; and, by a ſweet 


When I prepared for the compoſitor a preceding 
letter on the ſubject of dreſs, I had not ſeen the above- 
mentioned work; I am much pleaſed to ſee the topic 
enlarged upon by ſo able a Writer. 


Fc con- 
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« condeſcenſion, adapts itſelf to each man's 
« caſe; never to fatter, but always to calm 
te the paſſions. It is a kind of forgetting one's 
« ſelf, in order to be agreeable to others; yet 
ce in ſo delicate a manner, as ſcarcely to let 
« them perceive you are ſo employed, It 
« knows how to contradi& with reſpect, and 
« to praiſe without fawning or adulation ; 
« and is equally remote from an inſipid com- 
e plaiſance and a low familiarity.” 


| 
{| .Having now given you, in the words of two. 
| competent authors, a definition of charity and 
| | politeneſs, I hope you will in future do honour 
i to them only in their real characters; for, on 
il the evening of Mr, E***'s ball, you were 

| paying undue reſpect to two impoſtors, who, 
having picked up one or two of the characte- 
. riſtics of the amiable perſonages they mi/-re- 
11 preſented, decorated themſelves there with, and 
if thus came maſked to the ball. Your kind 
3320 opinion of them was by no means reprehen- 
fible; it was praiſeworthy, becauſe you be- 
lieved them to be in reality the characters they 
attempted 
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attempted to perſonate; but, had you before 
known how to diſtinguith, you would have 
obſerved their failure in a variety of inſtances. 
Had the lady who gave half a crown to a 
poor man as ſhe ſtepped from her carriage 
been Charity, ſhe would not have kicked the 
little dog, which, to eſcape the purſuit of ſome 
hard-hearted boys, erouched at her feet for 
protection; and had her companion, who en- 
tered the ball- room with fudied phraſes and 


_ innumerable curt/ies, ſhaking one by the hand, 
and complimenting another, been Politeneſs, 


ſhe would not ſcornfully have turned from a 


young lady of inferior birth, who with extreme 


gentleneſs inquired concerning the health of 
her family. True charity and true | politeneſs 
are never inconſiſtent; for Which reaſon, thoſe 
who artfully aſſume their characters are; eaſily. 
detected by an attentive; obſeryer. | 


i 2 in his Advice to his Daugh- 
ters, ſays, „Do not confine your charity to 
% giving money. You may have many op- 
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« portunities of ſhewing a compaſſionate ſpirit 
« where your money is not wanted.” 


If the lady before mentioned had been cha- 
ritably inclined, ſhe would have petitioned her 
father not to purſue his intention of pulling 
down a pleaſant cottage belonging to Widow 
S* *, in order to enlarge his grounds; in- 
ſtead of which, ſhe unfeelingly ſaid, © I hope, 
Sir, you will ſoon put that project in exe- 
« cution ; for I long to ſee a beautiful canal 
% meandering in the valley where that ſhabby 
« cottage now ſtands ; and, indeed, Mrs, 8 
« and her children have been ſo troubleſome 


of late, that I ſhall not be eaſy till they are 
« turned out. They had the confidence 


4 yeſterday to interrupt me in my walk, and 


„ petition me to intercede in their behalf; 


% Mrs. S*#* telling me, that ſhe believed the 


removal would be the death of her; adding, 
c that during the life of her huſband it was the 


humble abode of happineſs ; and that ſince 
* his death, her only conſolation, next to the 
4 tenderneſs of her children, was in the ſoli- 


« tary 


* 


. 


c tary employment of nurturing the ſhrubbery 


* which he had planted, and in contemplating 
« the progreſs of his former induſtry.—And 
« then ſhe began to cry, which obliged me to 
ce te]l her, I thought the indulgence of ſuch 
feelings was very improper in a perſon of . 
« her mean ſtation ; and that ſhe ought, in 
« her early days, to have been taught ſub- 


4 miſſion to her ſuperiors : however, out of 
« compaſſion, I offered her half a guinea, 


cc which ſhe haughtily refuſed ; telling me, 


c that money could not purchaſe another ha- 


e bitation like the lov'd cottage ſhe muſt leave, 
« and therefore ſhe would not accept my 
« bounty.” | | 


This unſceling diſcourſe, at Wh Tal : 


lieve, ladies, you were not preſent, was in- 
terrupted by a gentleman from the ball- room, 


' who came to requeſt her hand for the next 


dance. The inſenſibility of this oppreſ/or, and 


the forlorn ſtate of the oppreſſed, brought on a 
train of refleQions in my mind, that neither 


© the 


. 
dhe enchanting ſound of ſweet muſic, nor the 
Hilarity of the company, could check. 


Theſe are aids: thought I, who devour 
« widows houſes :” and theſe are ſuch as Dr. 
Goldſmith has in vain reproved in his exqui- 
ſitely beautiful poem, The Deſerted Village. 
I fay in vain, becauſe thoſe who have read his 
works have not profited by the following 


pointed lines : : 


4 Where 1 ah! where, ſhall poverty reſide 

* To *ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride ? 

If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 

« He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
6 Thoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 
And &en the bare-worn common is deny'd *. 


And 


* I hope the inſertion of the above lines, and con- 
ſequent obſervations, will not give ſcope to the male- 
volence of thoſe who indulge themſelves, invectively, 
againſt every gentleman who, perhaps, without the 
leaſt thought of oppreſſion, wiſhes to add an acre or 
two to his grounds. Whenever I hear a perſon ex- 
claiming—“ What! are the poor to be deprived of 


tc every comfort to re the luxury of the rich?“ c. 
A We 
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And again, when deploring the baniſhment of 
2 family, he ſays, 


Good Heav'n! what forrows ee that parting 
cc day | 

That calbd them from their aaa walks away; 

When the poor exiles, every pleaſure paſt, 

Hung round their bowers, and fondly look'd their 
25 laſt. So | 

To 


I always ſuſpect that ſome private pique again{t 
the Encloſer inſtigates his ſeeming: compaſſion ; for, 
alas! the middling Claſs of briefs. at times, oppreſs 
the poor as much as the rich do; and few have ſo 
much feeling as to ſtand forth the champions of the 
oppreſſed, except they feel ſome reſentment them- 
ſelves againſt the oppreſſor; and ſeldom, very ſel- 
dom, has the boafter any legal title to the virtues of 
which he boaſts. 1 do not ſay, that a di/imerefied 
friend is newer to be found: I ſhould, indeed, be moſt. 
ungrateful if I did; having (jointly with a dear re- 
lation) experienced, in the early part of my life, that 
moſt in valuable bleſſing at a time when it was moſt 
needed, and never. will its conſequences be erated 
fr om my memory. 

Let the above ſubject, however, be properly con- 


nidered, and it will ſurely be acknowledged, that a 
% 8 3 village 


« 86 ) 

To quit, even with an advantageons pro- 
ſpect, a dwelling to which we have been long 
accuſtomed, and to which domeſtic happineſs, 
or domeſtic misfortunes, have chained either 
our affections or memory, is always painful; 
but to be exiled by the pride of others from 
the „“ feats of our youth,” js next to heart- 
breaking. 


He who © indignant ſpurns the cottage from 
« the green,” endeavours to excuſe his ſe- 
verity by ſaying, © it is but a h; the fa- 


« mily will live much more comfortably in 


« another place.” That may be the plea of 


village may ſometimes be a gainer by the enlarge- 
ment of a gentleman's grounds ; ſince the rumber cf 
workmen employed in ſuch alterations muſt certainly 
afford more aſſiſtance to poor families, than the ſcanty 
pittance drawn from the privilege of keeping a few 
geeſe or ſheep on „ the bare-worn common.“ Let 
not the encloſer, therefore, be condemned, except (as 


in the inſtance of the widow before mentioned) ſe- 
verity and oppreſſion be exerciſed; then, indeed, 


however high his ſation, he is an object deſerving 
COPS. 


the 


4 

the uſurper, but is ſeldom the opinion of the 
baniſhed family. The love of home is not to 
be deracinated; and Goldſmith, in his de- 
ſcription of the mountaineers of Swiſſerland, 
makes the following obſervation : | 


Dear is that hd to which his ſoul conforms, 
&« And dear that hill which lifts him to the forms. 


* * * pp. Wes * * 


„While the rude torrent and the ⁊obirlauind's roar 
« But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


In a charming poem, entitled“ Local At- 
« tachments,” this adherence to home, whe- 
ther in humble or exalted life, is naturally 
and affectingly exemplified in a variety of in- 
tereſting inſtances; among which the Wins 
Cheſter ſchool-boy is not the leaſt. s 


It would, however, be injuſtice to people 
of fortune, many of whom have hearts ex- 
panding with benevolence, not to bring ſome 
examples of humanity, where power could 
have been exerted in depriving the peaſantry of 
comfort, 1 5 
5 8 4 I once 


J once had the honour of calling friend a 
gentleman ®, whoſe mind was ſo replete with 


philanthropy, that it might be VOY ſaid of 
him, 


He 1 bliſs to ſee his neighbours bleſt.“ 


x. „% Michael Collinfon, -Eſq. who, like his father, 
„ Peter Collinſon, Eſq. long an eminent member of 
the Royal Society, was diſtinguiſhed for his know- 
« ledge in natural hiftory, and for the attention he 
« paid to botanical :ſubjects in particular, From his 
« generally well-informed mind, and poliſhed man- 


| « ners, his company was much eſteemed by perſons 
i of the firſt eminence; and to his more intimate 
41 friends he was endeared by his remarkably engaging 
i « attention to them, as well as by his benevolence 
[i «and liberality. His enjoyment. of the latter part of 
i « his life was much interrupted, and toward the cloſe 
| h « of it almoſt ſubverted, by a ſeries of painful diſor- 
i « ders, which he ſuſtained with exemplary. patience, 
Þ « reſignation, and fortitude !” 

| The above juſt traits of his character appeared in 
| the Chronicle ſhortly after his deceaſe; inſerted, I 
K imagine, by the deſire of an affectionate relation. 


- 


Once 


16 20 3 
Once, when converſing with him on tho 
beauty of his grounds, I noticed, in particu- 
lar, the grove of elms before his houſe, © Tt 
« is very pleaſant,” he replied ; and added, « 1 
« could encloſe it, but I never will; for I 
« derive higher gratification from ſeeing my 
„% neighbours enjoy it, than T ſhould do if it 
«© were added to my garden.” But the gene- 
roſity of this eſtimable character was ſtill more 
extenſive: the timid hare found in his garden 
a refuge from its purſuers ; and even the ſpar- 
rows were ſuffered to fteal the ſeeds with 
impunity. There is enough for them and 
% me,” I have heard him ſay; and indeed 
there was found produce enough for many 
families in the village to partake of; for mu- 
nificence could not exceed his. 


In the diſpenſations of his bounty he diſ- 
covered an elegant and exalted underſtanding ; 
for, though . to ſoften the calamities of man- 
kind, and inſpire gladneſs into an oppreſſed 
heart, is the nobleſt privilege of an enlarged 


c fortune, yet there are few who know how 
a 44 to 
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ce to exerciſe that privilege in all its generous 
« refinements: I have ſeen charity (ſays the 
« author I am now quoting), if charity it 
might be called, inſult with an air of pity, 
« and wound at the ſame time that it healed; 
« but J have alſo ſeen the higheſt munificence 
« diſpenſed with the moſt refined tenderneſs, 
© and bounty conferred with as much addreſs 
ce as the moſt artful could employ in ſoliciting 


C 2 favour *. 


Had the worthy friend, whoſe name I have 
Juſt recorded, been now living, I ſhould have 
ſuppreſſed encomium, leſt it might have been 
conſidered as flattery ; but, as he is no more 
it is only a juſt tribute-of gratitude due to his 
memory. 


Having imperceptibly deviated from my firſt 
intention, I cannot return to the ſubject which 
induced me to addreſs you, till I have engaged 
your attention awhile to another character, of 


* Fitzoſborne's Letters, 


whoſe 


- CF 
| whoſe benevolent diſtribution of pleaſure to 
others I have been myfelf a witneſs and par- 
taker, 


In the year 1782, the tender indulgence of 
a very eſtimable lady afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of paſiing ſome pleaſant weeks at Bath, 
Briſtol, and Stour Head: at the latter, my 
generous entertainer fixed her abode for a 
fortnight ; and every day we enjoyed the luxury 
of rambling uncontrouled about the ſpacious 
and beautiful grounds belonging to Mr. Hoare, 
the banker. With an amiable young compa- 
nion, of whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, I have 
_ paſſed in the Turkiſh Pavillion the early morn- 
ing hours; have been ſheltered in the cool 
Grotto on the river Stour from the ſultry heat 
of noon ; and have bidden adieu to ! parting 

« day” in the Temple of the Sun at eve. 


To deſcribe the beauties of that delightful 
ſeat is entirely out of my power; I ſaw and 
felt them all ; but deſcription muſt be left to 
abler pens than mine; indeed it is not requiſite 

to 
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( 92 ) 
'to my preſent purpoſe, which is to inſtil inte 
the minds of young ladies ſuch a reſpe& for 


characters diſtinguiſhed for diffuſive benevolence, 


as may induce them to imitate while they 
revere. 


I hope the amiable and much- valued lady 1 
have alluded to will pardon me for the liberty 
J haye taken in thus inſerting, without per- 
miſſion, a line or two of her poem on the 
beauties of Stour Head, 


After a juſt and elegant deſcription of that 


_enchanting ſpot, together with ſome intereſting 


traits of the owner's character, the following 
Mee, applicable to my preſent ſubject, occur: 


« Yet theſe ſweet ſhades to him would be impair'd, 
Benevolence ſo truly rules his mind, 

« Unleſs with all their rural charms he ſhar'd, 
« For, like his foul, his walks are unconfin'd.”? 


The extent of the above mentioned grounds 
is ſeven miles 3 that part more particularly 
2 called 


* 


E 


ealled Pleaſure Grounds is above hes: . and 
throughout the whole there was not a fa ſony | 
gate. 


What is remarkable, chm, was not a veſtige 
of plebeian depredation, nor ſo much as a 
cropt flower to be ſeen: no doubt the peaſantry 
felt the value of their privileges, and ated ſo 
as to deſerve their continuance. | | 


1 OI T have advaiiced in the courſe.of 
this letter on the pride and oppreſſion of high 
life, I think thoſe vices of equal, if not 
greater, magnitude in the lower ranks of ſo- 


ciety: a proud man or woman who have been 


educated, may one day be convinced of their. 


failings by books, by advice, or by adverſity ;. 
but the low, uneducated proud, whoſe ignarance 
is always accompanied by ob inacy, are like 
untamed brutes, and over them reaſon has no 


power. If low by birth, low in manners, 


and low in ſtation, the ſchool of adverſity is 


no ſchool for them; and if the wheel of for- 
tune turns in their favour, they become what 


. is 
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( 94 ) 
is vulgarly, but very juſtly, called purſe-proud; 


and from the purſe-proud low, what is it that 
ſenſibility, humility, meekneſs, and misfor- | 


tune, Go. not ſuffer ? 


It is now requiſite that I ſhould go back to 
the evening of the ball, as I have another ob- 
ſervation to make on the Character you thought 
ſo polite. 


What I am going to remark, you may pro- 
bably think very zrifling ; but recolle& the 
beginning of my letter, and you will find it 
accord with my firſt intention. 


The humble young lady from whom Miſs 
H] ſcornfully turned at her entrance, had 
choſen for her dance The Flowers of Edin- 
«« burgh,” which ſhe went through with pe- 
culiar eaſe and grace ; the party followed, and 
at length Miſs H*** came down the lines, 


making intentional miſtakes in her way, and 
then laughing affectedly at the impoſſibility of 


attending to ſuch a tedious figure, Juſt as ſhe 
was 


1 


was paſſing the amiable girl ſhe meant to inſult, 
ſhe ſaid, © I wonder who choſe this dance? 
It is abſolutely ſo unfaſhionably long, that 
« really one had need have the conſtitution of 
c a dairy-maid to go down it.“ And when ſhe 
had concluded, ſhe defired the next couple not 
to chooſe a dance with the figure hay, for that 
it was too vulgar to be introduced in a genteel 
company. A friend, the next day, compaſ- 
ſionating the perſecuted young lady for ſuch 
undeſerved ill treatment, ſhe ſenſibly replied, 
It did not affect me; I have met with ſo 

many real troubles, that I ſhould be aſhamed 
* to be even diſcompoſed at the poor efforts of 
© envy and vanity ſo contemptible.“ 


Vaung ladies, when they accept an invita- 
tion, ſhould remember, that there are mutual 
duties in ſociety, that require them to oblige 
as well as to be obliged; and therefore if, at A 
ball, they like, for the ſake of faſhion, to chooſe 
a ſhort dance, they ſhould, for the ſake of pa- 
liteneſs, conde ſcend to the taſte of others, who, 
to ſhew that they are not ſlaves to faſhion, or, 
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for the ſake of a tune, may with as much pro- 
{i priety chooſe a long one; and 1 would adviſe 
„ them never to contend about the gentility or 
. 


1 vulgarity of a figure; for whether we dance 
triangularly, circularly, or chooſe to form in 
our movements the almoſt baniſhed figure 8, 
if we perform our motions with eaſe and good- 
humour, we ſhall approach much nearer to gen- 
tility than the faſhionable diſputer who is depri- 
ving a company of innocent enjoyment, merely 
to maintain a ridiculous opinion, that to form a. 
double ring is not fo genteel as a ſingle one. 
How much happier are parties where all, re- 
ciprocally, ſtrive 
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Jo pleaſe are pleas' d- ho give to gain eſteem, 
« Till ſeeming bleſt, they grow to what they ſeem. 


Thus, dear Ladies, have T endeavoured to 
point out the neceſſity of attending to rifles, 
as well as to circumſtances which are, com- 

« paratively, of more importance, in our com- 
munications with ſociety; and, left you ſhould 
again be induced, by falfe appearances, to 

= 


4 
pay that reſpect to oſtentation which is only 
due to virtue, I adviſe you, in future, to make 
obſervations (but not cenſoriouſly) on the con- 
ſiſtency of characters; and by that criterion you 
may ſafely form your judgment, and ſelect 
your friends, 


I will not ſay adieu, till I have given you 
the promiſed anecdote of the young lady *, 
my companion at Stour Head; for, though it 
is foreign from the general tenor of this letter, 
yet, as it affords me an opportunity of record- 
ing a proof of duty to a parent (a virtue L 
have always endeavoured to inculcate) I ſhall 
make no apology for the inſertion, . 


This amiable child was not quite fourteen, 
when, with great regret, I parted with her at 
Briſtol, on her entrance at Miſs More's ſchool. 
She had a mind well informed, a diſpoſition 
truly engaging, and a capacity equal to the 


* Miſs O'Keefe. 
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. 
attainment of whatever ſhe undertook. Muſic, 
which ſhe had an invincible deſire of learning, 


was: (I know not for what reaſon) denied. A 
naval officer, who had a high reſpe for her 


family, heard her lament the painful prohi- 


bition : he ſaid to her, You- ſhall learn, my 
« dear, Perhaps your mamma thinks the 
« expence unneceflary, therefore I willdefray it, 
« and you ſhall learn without the knowledge 
« of your mother.” 


« O! no, Sir,” ſhe replied; © I am very 


% much obliged to you, very much obliged 


© indeed; but I cannot think of learning with- 
« out my mama's conſent, it would be ſo un- 
« dutiful.” He endeavoured to convince her 
by the moſt perſuaſive arguments, that there 
would be no impropriety in her compliance ; 


but, though he eloquently pleaded, and though 


Her own deſire of ſuch an accompliſhment 


was in uniſon with his perſuaſions, yet did-this 
charming girl, at ſo early an age, combat all 


his arguments; and concluded with a molt 
polite 


„ 
polite and ſteady rejection, ſaying, “ T ſhall 


cc always remeraber your goodneſs, Sir, but 
* my mama has forbidden, and I wiſh to obey 
„ hers.” : . TR 


When ſhe was abſent, the gentleman ſaid 

to me,“ What a fine underſtanding has that 
«excellent girl! I think I value her more 
c for her rejection of my propoſal than I 
* thould have done had ſhe accepted it.” 


Let thoſe young ladies, who are plotting 
elopements to deſtroy the peace of their pa- 
rents, learn their duty from a child of four- 
teen; and they may reſt aſſured, that the moſt 
certain way of ſecuring the permanent reſpect 
of thoſe who would perſuade them to err, is 
by a ſteady and polite determination to follow 
the guidance of parental experience. 


I have now, dear Ladies, accompliſhed my 
arduous undertaking; and earneſtly entreating 
you to view in their proper light the various 

| H 2 ſubjects 
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ſubjects of my pen, which, notwithſtanding 
ſome plain rebukes, has been employed for 
the benefit of thoſe I value, I ſubſcribe myſelf, 
with ſincerity, 


Your faithful and affectionate Friend, 


Cn. PALMER. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


S I wiſh to make this ſmall work as uſe- 
ful as the ſhort intervals of leiſure will 
allow, I ſhall now add a remark or-two on 
ſome of the moſt obvious errors which occur 
in almoſt every ſentence of- the inattentive. 
ſpeaker. | 


The young lady who told meſhewent to Mrs. 
Siddon's benefit, need not fear ridicule if ſhe 
ſhould in future add another s to the name. The 
laugh againſt untaught people, who ſay poftes, 
beaſtes, &c. has made many a diflident perſon 
afraid of uſing the genitive caſe, thinking 
that S:ddons's, &c. affords the ſame ground for 

H 3 . 


02) 
cenſure; but there is no impropriety in the 
latter, ſince a name that ends with s muſt 
always have another added to it to form the 
genitive caſe, otherwiſe the name is abridged ; 
for inſtance, to ſay Mrs. Siddon's benefit, is 
making the name Siddon. 


«© The ſuppoſition that s denotes his has 
«« been ſufficiently exploded ; ; for it is added to 
< the proper names of women, as Mary's Cap, 
oh . s ring, &c.“ 


Having heard the preſent tenſe of the verb 


to ſhew uſed for the paſt tenſe and paſſive par- 
ticiple, I ſhall here fix each in their right 


places. 


Paſt or Imperfet Paſſive 


. Preſent Tenſe. Tenſe. Participle. 
Shew, Shewed Shewn 

+ Br N | 
Show Showed Shown 


* Sce Aſb's and Trinder's Grammar s. 
| Ex. 


(103) 
Ex. I will few my work to you. She 
ſherued her book to me. The curioſities were 
fhewn by the gentleman who collected them. 


The paſt tenſe of the verb to draw is as fre- 
quently out of place. 5 


Preſent Tenje, Paſt Tenſe. Paſſive Part. 
Draw Drew Drawn 


Ex. Iwill draw a bird 3 I drew one yeſter- 
day; but it was not drawn well. 


Came, the paſt or imperfect tenſe of the verb 
#3 come, is much in faſhion with illiterate 
people, It ſounds, in the ear of the untaught, 
rather genteeler than come; but let not thoſe *, 
who ought to know better, uſe it out of place, 


* Theſe and thoſe ſhould not be uſed indiſcrimi- 
nately ; theſe relates to what is near, thoſe to what is 
diſtant. Ex. You are welcome to theſe ſciſſars (which 
I have in my hand), or to thoſe which I left in my 
room; 2heſe do not cut well, but zboſe are very ſharp. 


H4 « ] ſhould 
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„„ ſhould have came” is wrong; come is the 

paſſive participle. Ex. When did you come? 
I came yelterday. I ſhould have came the day 
de fore, but was prevented *. 


„ Lily's Grammar lays down a good rule with 
* reſpect to paſſive participles, that they all end in 
* 4, t, or , as fed, taught, ſlain. This analogy is 
« liable to as few exceptions as any; and, conſidering 
* how little analogy of any kind we have in the Eng- 
« liſh language, it feems wrong to annihilate the few 
* traces that may be found. It would be well, there- 
« fore, if all perſons who endeavour to be accurate, 
« would be careful to avoid a corruption at preſent 
« fo prevalent of ſaying * it was avroze,” for © it was 
« dritten he was drove, for © he was driven,” I 
« have fell, for © I have fallen” I have ent,” for 1 
* have gene in all which inſtances a verb is abſurdly 
«© uſed to ſupply the paſſive participle, without any 
* neceſſity from the want of ſuch a participle.“ 


See Hermes, or a Philoſophical Inquiry concerning 
Univerſal Grammar, by James Harris, Eſq, See alſo 
Trinder's Eſſay and Devis's Accidence. 
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Come, gone, done, borne, ſhone, made, clung, &C. are 
exceptions to the above rule, 
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The conjunctions either, neither, or, and nor, 
are often uſed improperly; nor ſhould always 
follow neither, and or, either. 


Ex. Neither thought, word, nor deed. 
Either this or that. 
Nor I either, is improper. 


In the firſt letter I have given a hint or two 
relative to pronunciation, I ſhall therefore here 
only obſerve, that the following contractions 
are extremely inelegant : certn, Latn, fortn, 
ſatn, &c. for certain, Latin, fortune, ſatin, &c. 
An attention to elegant ſpeakers is the readieſt 
way of acquiring a graceful pronunciation. 


= young ladies would attend, as they ought, 


to the pleaſing ſtudy of their own language, 


the remarks I have made would be rendered 
ſuperfluous; and indeed there are ſo many 
cheap and uſeful books extant for their in- 
itruction, that it is a diſgrace to a lady of 
tolerable capacity to be unacquainted with 


them, 
Aſh's 
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Aſh's Introduction to Lowth's Engliſh 
Grammar, 
Dr. Trinder's Eſſay on Engliſh Grammar, 
Ellen Devis's Engliſh Accidence, 
And a late edition of Entick's Spelling 
Dictionary, 


are all worth the attention of adults; but it 
is generally thought too childiſh for grown 
ladies to attend to books uſed by children at 
ſchool; therefore thoſe who are above liſtening 
to advice, muſt continue to read novels, and 
remain in ignorance. 


To deſert our own language for the ſake of 
another is. like preferring a itranger to a 
friend; and yet I am far from diſcouraging 
any. acquirement : I only wiſh to obſerve, that 
our friends have the firſt title to our attention *. 

When 


+ The importance of an Engliſh education is now 
« pretty well underſtood ; and it is generally acknow- 
« jedged, that not only. for ladies, but for young 
“ centlemen deſigned merely for trade, an intimate 


wh acquaintance with the PRI and beauties of the 
6 Evgliſk 


0 OM 
When a young lady tells me ſhe is making 
great progreſs in the French language, and the 
next minute ſays, this French book was gave 
« to me by the gentleman who is teaching 
e me,” I cannot compliment her fo highly as 
to ſuppoſe her French is better than her Eng- 
lifh ; for if ſhe perceive not a difference in 
give, gave, given, I naturally conclude that 
ſhe cannot diſtinguiſh the various ſignifications 
of the following French words, donnez, donner, 
donnerai, donne, and donne; therefore my dear 


pupils, 


« Let all the foreign tongues alone, 
« Till you can read and write your own.” 


« Enghiſh ongue would be a very deſirable and ne- 
« ceſſary attainment, far preferable to a ſmattering of 
ce the learned languages.” ASH. | 

« Some perſons make a great buſtle, and tell you, 
& that it is impoſſible to ſpell or write good Engliſh 
« without being well acquainted with Latin; but we 
are now quite cenvinced of the contrary, having a 
& perfect grammar of our own.” FENNING. 


+: | Since 


reer 5 


E - 


Since the foregoing letters were ſent to the 
preſs, many paſſages have recurred to my re- 
collection which I ſhould gladly have enlarged 
upon for the inſtruction of my young readers ; 
therefore, though they may be a little out .of 
place, I hope they will be no leſs uſeful if 
continued in the P6ſtſcript. 


Among the many virtues which ennoble 
the human heart, integrity has a claim to pe- 


culiar reſpect. If we are once aſſured that it 


is in our friend's poſſeſſion, we may ſafely 
diſburden our hearts when oppreſled with 
grief, and extend our pleaſures by imparting 


them. There is ſomething more than pleaſure, 


there is happineſs in diſcloſing affairs of conſe- 
quence to an intereſted and disintereſted friend 
who has underſtanding and prudence ; but as 
theſe brilliant virtues are not to be met with 
every day, young ladies ſhould be careful how 


they place an implicit confidence in either ſex, 


particularly thoſe of their own age, whoſe ex- 
perience is generally upon an equality with 
their own ; conſequently advice from ſuch, 

3 | how- 


however well meant, is very ſeldom advan- 
tageous. 


Dr. Gregory ſays, ** In the choice of your 
te friends, have your principal regard to good- 
< neſs of heart and fidelity ; if they alſo poſ- 
« ſeſs taſte and genius, that will {till make 
them more uſeful as companions, If you 
have the good fortune to meet with any 
« who (on the above principles) deſerve the 
ec name of friends, unbcſom yourſelf to them 
with the moſt unſuſpicious confidence. An 
4 open temper, if reſtrained but by tolerable 
«© prudence, will make you, on the whole, much 
© happier than a reſerved, ſuſpicious one. But 
% however open you may be on your own 
affairs, never diſcloſe the ſecrets of one 
« friend to another; theſe are ſecret depoſits 
% which do not belong to you; nor have you 
any right to make uſe of them.” 


Our ſex are particularly accuſed of infidelity 
reſpecting the confidence repoſed in us L 
think unjuſtly. For my own part, the affeQion 

; | of 


1 


of an amiable ſiſter has rendered a confidant 
unneceſſary ; yet I have ſo high an opinion of 
ſome ladies of my acquaintance, that I ſhould 
not fear truſting them with the moſt impor- 
tant circumſtances ; nor with letters of con- 
ſequence unſealed ; indeed, if an unſealed letter 
be not as ſafe in the hands of a friend as a 
ſealed one, that friend does not poſſeſs true 
honour. Locks and ſeals are uſed as ſecurities 
againſt drfhonefty and curigſity; were honour 
and integrity univerſal there would be no oc- 
caſion for either. Be not fond' of diſcloſing 
your own affairs for the ſake of hearing thoſe 
of others, leſt your curioſity Jead you to diſ- 
honeſty ; therefore “ ſeek not to know what 
« js improper for thee, thirſt not after pro- 
c hibited knowledge, for in the accuaintance 
« of many things lieth not wiſdom, but in the 
« knowledge of that which is meet, Let the 
ce threſhold of thy neighbour's door ſecure her 
« family; let not her window tempt thine eye 
« to ſee, nor the open caſement thine ear 
« to hear the ſecrets of her houſe ; for the 


60 nin eye is a foe to itlelf, and the liſtening 
ear 


E 
te ear will hear itſelf ſlandered. Art thou in- 
& quiſitive after deeds of defamation and re- 
&« proof, inquire of thyſelf, and thou ſhalt find 


«employment within *,” 


I ſhall conclude this inſtruction with a quo- 
tation from a letter of an elegant correſpon- 
dent, whoſe ſentiments are always worth re- 
cording. 1 never ſpread ſubtile nets to 
catch ſecrets, as ſpiders do flies; but if they 
«are committed to my guardianſhip, I con- 
« ſider them as wards in truſt which demand 
my kindeſt attention and ſteadieſt pro- 
e 


Attend to theſe hints, and be faithful. 


Never indulge yourſelves in perſonal, pro- 
feſſional, nor national prejudices; they are the 
failings of narrow minds. Perſonal beauty 
and perſonal deformity are of themſelves equally 
incapable of diſpenſing comfort; and when, 
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in the hour of diſtreſs, we languiſh for the 
bleſſing of a friend, the form or complexion 
will be found of no conſequence. Benevo- 
lence has the power of giving charms to the 
plaineſt features, while the lovelieſt are ren- 
dered forbidding by haughtineſs and oppreſſion. 
Perſonal attractions have, in my opinion, juſt 
the ſame effect as a fine picture, and are ca- 
pable of exciting a little admiration in common 
with the beauties of nature, but can never 
create e/teem nor reſpect; and thoſe who 
chooſe a partner from external appearances 
only, diſcover a deſective underſtanding. 


t Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
“ Fades in his eye, and palls upon his ſenſe.” 


Reflections thrown upon profeſſional gentle» 
men, as phyſicians, lawyers, clergymen, &c. 


diſcover a mind tainted with the love of de- 


traction, a fault particularly aſcribed to our 
ſex. Phyſical gentlemen are accuſed of inhu- 
enanity ; thoſe of the law, of diſhoneſty ; and the 


reſpectable clergy are, in general, termed 


hypocrites, 


1 
 bypecrites. Inſtances of ſuch vices may cer- 
tainly be found in each denomination but 
that is no reaſon why the characters of the 
innocent ſhould ſuffer with the guilty, nor is 
it an excuſe for thoſe who indulge in ſlander. 
Knox has very juſtly obſerved, that if a 
phyſtcian were to feel as an intereſted friend 
does for the ſufferings of his patients, he 
would be unfit to adminiſter the means of 
relief; but that medical gentlemen are capable 
of ſympathy when they go“ to the houſe of 
mourning,” I have myſelf been a witneſs, 


A few years ago a ſcene of extreme affliction, 
occaſioned by a fatal diforder, happened in the 
family of a friend of mine. I will not enter 
into a detail of the melancholy circumſtances, 
leſt it thould revive in the minds of the 
amiable ſurviving relatives too keen a remem- 
brance of paſt ſufferings ; I ſhall, therefore, 
only obſerve, that a worthy apothecary, who 
attended the family, one day called on me, and, 

1 as 


( 114 ) 


as we were talking of the diſtreſſed relations 
of his patients, he thus humanely expreſſed 
his feelings, which were alſo viſible in his 
countenance : It is, indeed, ſuch a ſcene of 
« ſorrow, that I had rather give five guineas 
« than go to the houſe.” 


Medical gentlemen, however, eſcape much_ 
better than thoſe of the /aw,. againſt whom 
every little w:thng thinks he has a right © to 
e ſhoot out his arrows,” © even bitter words.” 
If the intricacies of the law afford greater 
opportunity ſor diſhoneſty, fo much the higher 
praiſe is due to thoſe who ““ hold faſt their 
« integrity.” Having myſelf undergone many 
viciſſitudes, the law has had fome ſhare amongſt 
them ; and: from different gentlemen in that 
profeſſion I have experienced very. noble and 
very mean treatment; ſo I have from thoſe 
who knew nothing of law: I therefore aſcribed 
the virtue and the vice to the perſons who 
exerciſed them; the profeſſion was (in my 
opinion) neither exalted by the one, nor abaſed 

by 


(1 
by the other; for J perfectly agree with one: 
of our l "_ that | 


% The outward act is prompted from awithin,, 
« And from the ſinner's mind proceeds the in. 


The witticiſms thrown on the clergy are, E 
think, ſtill more reprehenſible, being a defiance 
of religion ; and the perſon who can wantonly 
degrade the clerical character is himſelf, or 
herſelf, leſs reſpectable than the character de- 
graded. Thoſe who indulge themſelves in 
buffoonery on ſacred ſubjects, at any time, are 
by no means eſtimable, but particularly when 
in the preſence of a clergyman : their ill- timed 
and falſe wit is then a perſonal inſult, as well 
as an inſult on religion. I have ſeen clergy- 
men bear with it, till I have been ſurpriſed 
at their patience ; but imagine they very pro- 
perly thought the je/fters too mean for reſent- 
ment, | TY | | 


National prejudices are the next on my liſt, 
on which, however, I ſhall fay but little, ſince 


13 — 
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it is generally allowed, that there is a national 
character; but that is no reaſon why we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, that Providence has placed on one 
part of the earth men of a ſuperior order to 
thoſe on another part. Human nature,” 


ſays an elegant writer, whoſe name I have 
forgotten, “ is every where the ſame :” and 


may charity ever inculcate the idea, that 


« Virtue's confin'd to no one ſpot, 
« But blooms the growth of every clime.” 


Even unciviliſed nations prove the truth of 
the above lines; and the contemplation of the 
many virtues of untaught nature ought to 
make the more cultivated bluſh at their own 
frequent deviations from rectitude, and want 
of philanthropy. 


I never derived more pleaſure from any nar- 
rative or hiſtory I ever read, than from Keate's 
elegant Account of the Pelew Iſlands, on which 
Captain Wilſon was ſhipwrecked. The man- 
ners of the iſlanders were, indeed, diſtinguiſhed 


by 


( 177 } 
by ſuch artleſs ſimplicity, and their minds fo 
ennobled by benevolence, that the reader is 
forcibly led to feel the relationſhip which one 
part of the world bears to another, and to join 
with Dr, Johnſon and Mrs. Piozzi, that 


All men throughout the peopled earth 

« From one ſublime beginning ſpring ; 
All from one ſource derive their birth, 

« The ſame their parent and their King.“ 


As many of my ſubſcribers are among thoſe 
who have read, with pleaſure equal to mine, 
the above-mentioned intereſting narrative, I 
flatter myſelf they will be pleaſed with the 
inſertion of the following beautiful lines 
by Mrs. Weſt. That lady has adhered ſo 
cloſely to the circumſtances narrated, that thoſe 
whoſe ſenſibility has ſubſided ſince Mr. Keate's 
affecting pen called it forth, will find it per- 
ceptibly revived by the ſorrow-moving poeteſs, 
from whom I hope my pupils will reap in- 
ſtruction. ; 


13 PELEW. 
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PE L E W. 


This Poem was occofrened by reading Mr. Keate's 
animated Deſcription of the Pelew 1/lands. 


LONG the ſtar-impeopled {ky 
Full thirty moons had run, 
Since Abba Thule *, with manly grief, 
Diſmiſs'd his vent'rous ſon 7. 


* The Eaſt India Company's ſhip the Antelope 
being wrecked on Oroolong, one of the Pelew iſlands, 
Abba Thule the king, and his ſubjects, gave the crew 
a moſt hoſpitable reception, and aſſiſted them with 
every thing the country afforded. 

+ The king, at the departure of the Engliſh, en- 
truſted his ſecond ſon, Lee Boo, to the care of Capt, 
Wilſon, that he py to uſe his own works ic be 


4c made an Engl: ſoman." 


Go, 


Z 
Go, youth !” the prudent monarch ſaid, 
„This wondrous England view: 
Go, to that diſtant world diſcloſe 
The virtues of Pelew. 


To uſeful arts thy hands apply, 
To uſeful lore attend; 
So ſhall the travels of thy youth 
Thy riper age befriend. 


For not to pleaſe thy roving eye 
Thou ſeek'ſt the land unknown, 

But that its wiſdom, arts, and arms, 
May dignity thy own. 


“Nor let the grandeur of the ſcene 
With fear thy ſoul appall; - 
Tis but a mockery, a ſhow; 
True worth tranſcends it all. 


Ve friendly ſtrangers! to whoſe care 
My darling I confide ; 

Oh! think henceforth a father's love 

Muſt be by you ſupply d. 


"0, * 


(: ma } 
Good ſpeed to all! when on this line #- 
No record I difcern, 


Pl climb the heights of Oroolong, 
And wait my ſon's return.” 


Here ceas'd the juſt benignant prince; 
The flowing fails expand, 

And Britain's'gen'rous tars with grief 
Forſake the friendly land. 


Remember'd kindneſs fill'd each eye 
With ſympathetic tears, 

Depreſs'd with woe each feeling heart, 
And check'd the parting cheers +. 


$ 


Abba Thule inquired of Capt. Wilſon, how long 
it might probably be before his ſon returned; and 
being informed about thirty moons, he made a corre- 
ſpondent number of knots upon a piece of line, and 
carefully laid it by. 

+ The Engliſh were fo affected at the kindneſs « of 
theſe iſlanders, that they could ſcarcely articulate three 


cheers at parting. | 
. \ 


And 


En 
And now to grace his ſon's return, 
When free from regal cares, 
The tender father with deliglit 
The poliſh'd bone * prepares. 


No more on the recording line 
A token he diſcerns ; +, 

He climbs the heights of Oroolong, 
No more his ſon returns. 


Nor yet with tidings of his fate, 
Where parts the coral reef +, 

He ſees the well-known Engliſh ſail, 

Or well-known Engliſh chief. 


To- morrow's ſun perhaps may bring 
The dear expected youth; 

He will not yield to mean complaint, 
Nor doubt the Engliſh truth. 


* The Pelew chiefs wear a bone bracelet as a mark 
of dignity. | 

+ The weſtern ſide of the iſlands are incloſed by 
a reef of coral, upon. which the Antelope was 
wrecked; there is an opening in one part, with a ſuf 
ficient depth of water to enable a ſmall veſſel to paſs 


ſafely. 
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They have a notion of a bad ſpirit, and future 
Happineſs to the good. | 


(- 402: } 


Tomorrow's fun, O King! aſcends, 


It ſets unbleſt by thee; 
And wherefore did I truſt my child 
To yon unpitying ſea ? 


& Cold with my darling lie entomb'd 
Each valiant Engliſſi friend; 

Or would not thoſe I fav'd from death 
To my diſtreſs attend? | 


„The angry ſpirit hath prevail'd *, 
Its curſe my hopes betray'd, 

Let in the happy iſles above 
My motives ſhall be weigh'd. 


In thoſe blue fields, thoſe ſunny cloud: 5% 


For virtue ſoon confeſs'd, 
Lee Boo enjoys perpetual peace, 
There too ſhall I be bleſs'd.”” 


So ſpake the fire, yet ſigh'd to find 


His anxious wiſhes vain; | 
Nor ere muſt Europe's envied arts 1 
Adorn his ſimple reign. 


4 And 
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And now he marks the funeral plant *, 
And lays it on the ground; 

Then bending o'er it chaunts a dirge, 
And piles the turf around. 


Prince of humanity! thy fears + 
Are juſt—thy ſon is dead; 
But England's duſt, not .ocean's wave, 

Conceals the ſtranger's head. 


He came; with confidence and joy 

Her welcome pleas'd ſhe gave— 
With ſweet ſimplicity he charm'd, 
Then ſunk into the grave. 


Then wither'd all his father's hopes, 
And all his country's fame; 

Then fled a ſoul which, een in death, 
Confeſs'd a patriot's flame. 


* Their 8 rites, as deſcribed by Mr. Keate, 


<orreſpond with the aboye account, 
+ This amiable youth, whoſe gentleneſs and pene - 


tration endeared him to all who ſaw him, died of the 


ſmall- pox ſoon after his arrival in England, 
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„ 
His pow'rleſs but impaſſion'd wiſt 


His lov'd Pelew rejoin'd, 


To tell that England was good place *, 


And Engliſh very kind. 


Far from his country, kindred, fire, 
His tomb affection rears +, 


Graves with his name the votive ſtone, 


And bathes it with her tears. 


There, as ſhe paints uncultur'd worth, 


And unaffected grace, 
She ſhames the boaſt of letter'd pride, 
And Europe's poliſh'd race. 


Mild, uncorrupt, though unadorn'd, 
The natives of Pelew © 
Preſent the portrait of an heart 

To artleſs goodneſs true. 


* His dying words. 


+ The Honourable Eaſt India Company expreſſed 
their gratitude to his father by placing an handſome 
| inſcription over his grave, | 


In 


Tw) 
In ſophiſtry's deep maze unlearn'd, 2 
In ſtudious lore untaught, ; 
They only know the uſeful law 
Of acting as they ought; 


In happy ignorance of all 
T ke ills of poliſh'd life, 

That wealth, which arms the midnight foe, 
And lures the faithleſs wite. 


Firm, not ferocious, brave, ſincere, 
Induſtrious, and content, 
In ſcenes of inoffenſive toil 

Their blameleſs lives are ſpent. 


And will not Heaven for them uncloſe 
Her golden gates of light? 

Will not the God, to them unknown, 
The life he loves requite ! 


Will not the Saviour, whom they ne'er- 
Were call'd on to confeſs, 

The charity himſelf enjoins _ 
With promis'd glory bleſs? 


— 


Faith's 


. 
Faith's precious ray, by nature's light 
But partially ſupply'd, 
Will their juſt Maker claim of them 
The talent he deny' d? 


Hence be the narrow mind, that views 
The ſavage with diſdain ; 

Hence be the arrogance, that dares 
To limit Mercy's reign. 


For ever open are thy doors,, 
Thou city of our God! 

By every kindred, people, tongue, 
Shall thy large courts be trod. 


Then controverſial pride ſhall meet 
The brother he diſown'd, 

And fee the children of the fouth 
With Abraham's ſons enthron'd. 


Ther ſhall philanthropy tranſcend. 
Their ſyſtematic plan, 

And only truth and goodneſs give 

Pre- eminence to man. 


I hope 


( 127 ) 

I hope the inſertion of the foregoing lines 
will excite, in ſuch of my readers as have not 
read the Narrative to which they allude, a wiſh 
to peruſe it, and their reward will be, if they 
pay attention, “ profit mingled with pleaſure.” 
I ſhall cite but one paſſage, and that only be- 
cauſe it is moſt likely to be paſſed over by 
haſty readers without the attention it deſerves. 


Nature had been the tutor of the deſervedly- Th 


lamented prince (Lee Boo), and had fo 
highly cultivated his underſtanding, that he 
poſſeſſed the powers of diſcrimination in a far | 
greater degree than moſt of our civiliſed 
people of faſhion. I was particularly pleaſed 
with his remark, when at China, on the 
ſuperfluous decorations and ceremonies of the 
table at which he dined, in company with 
the principal officers, &c. &c. invited by 
the Captain. | 


„% My father,” ſaid the amiable. youth, 
* though King of Pelew, has his dinner on a 
% cocoa ſhell, and wipes his fingers on a plan- 


* tain leaf,” This paſſage ought to be con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered as an inſtructive reproof by thoſe who 


pay more attention to form than propriety, 


There ſurely can be no propriety in attending 

to abſurd forms, among which may be ranked 
a faſhionable mode of eating, introduced, I 

ſuppoſe, by thoſe 


« Who far in diſtant regions roam 
To bring politer manners home.“ 


GAY. 


This faſhionable way of eating, or rather 
of uſing the knife and fork, is to cut the meat, 
&c. in {mall pieces, then to put the knife 
aſide, and eat with the fork only, or with a 
piece of bread and a fork “. I one day aſked 


a very amiable young lady (who thought it 


genteel to follow this outlandiſh cuſtom) why 
ſhe ſubmitted ſo to every frivolous whim of 
the day? She replied, © becauſe it is now 


| * IT am not ſuch an enemy to faſhion as to diſobey 
her orders when convinced of their reaſonableneſs 
or utility; but have not yet found a _ to 3 
the above. | 


2 cc OY Pane” | 


6 * 
* reckoned ſo ill bred to put a knife in one's 
& mouth.” I could not help laughing excel- 
fively (which is alſo very unfaſbionable) at the 
idea, that to receive our food by the convey- 
ance of a picked pointed piece of ſteel ſhould 
be a greater mark of good breeding than 
that of uſing an inſtrument of a different 
ſhape. I hope none of thoſe extremely delicate 
people are remarkably fond of green peas; 


becauſe, if they cannot afford deſſert ſpoons _ 


to eat them with, they muſt ſuffer no ſmall 


degree of puniſhment in obeying the grant 


Faſbirn by eating them with a fork. It ſtrikes 


me, that there is as much vulgarity in uſing - 


the bowl of a ſpoon as the broad end of a Iniſe; 
therefore, thoſe who reject the latter, would, I 
think, do well to introduce the faſhion of 
. ſtirring tea, eating peas, &c. with the handle 
of the {poor inſtead of the bowl. I ſhall be 
accuſed by ſome, and I foreſee by whom, of 
diminiſhing the power of politeneſs; but I beg 
to inform my accuſers, that I ſtate theſe cir= 
cumſtances in 45 fence of Paliteneſs, who is in 


danger of being deprived of her rights by thaw. 


m- „ uſurpes 
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6 
uſurper Ceremony. Politeneſs may be known | 
by her uniform endeavours 1 þleaſe—Ceremong 
by equal endeavours to appear conſpicuous. To 
eat with decency and thankfulneſs is the duty of 
every rational being ; but to eat by faſhion's 
« wuarying rules is beneath the attention of 
rationality. | 


When adverſity takes places of proſperity 
(and who is free from the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune?) it is then that all faſtidious ceremonies 
appear in their true light, folly in the extreme. 
When I refie&t that I have a worthy brother, 
who was among the diſtreſſed ſufferers from 
form, devaſtation, and almoſt famine, in the 
Weſt Indies, in the year 1780, I. ſee, in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, the inſignificancyof ſuch foibles. 


Nothing can be a greater proof that all 
ſuch ceremonies originate in falſe delicacy, than 
the readineſs with which the adherents will 
depart from them when what they call a Frolic, 
or a ruſtic entertainment, induces them to lay 
aſide their falſe conſequence. A cold dinner 


* 


( 

en a ſlice of bread upon Epping Foreſt, or 
elſewhere, has been thought very agreeable 
(notwithſtanding the fingers were ſoiled a little 
in holding it) even by thoſe who, when ſeated 
at the table of form, would almoſt have loathed 
the meal before them, had they ſeen one of 
the gueſts, with plebeian vulgarity, eat maſhed 
potatoes with the point of a knife. 


At a concert in Hanover-ſquare, laſt winter, 
it chanced that I ſtood in the tea-room by the 
ſide of a duke, The night was moſt ſeverely 
cold, which made a warm cup of tea a truly 
deſirable refreſhment; and I obſerved his 
Grace receive his cup with as much fatis- 
faction (although it had been waſhed in a 
bowl in which, of courſe, were the drainings 
of thoſe previouſly uſed by perſons of inferior 
rank) as he could have done had a different 
cup been each time preſented, or waſhed in a 
ſeparate baſon. Perhaps this condeſcenſion 
in the duke was not ſingular; for it is with 
juſtice allowed, that perſons in high life ſel- 
dom give themſelves fo many airs as the zmz- 
* K 2 zators 


. 
tators. of high life; and the young lady who, 
between five and ſix o'clock one fine ſummer 
evening, emphatically ſaid to me, Good morn- 
« ing to you, merely to let me know ſhe 


| dined at a genteel hour, has more of my pity 


for her weakneſs than of my reſpe# for her 
conſequence ; for though, in her opinion, the 
grand affair of dining at ſix o'clock had in- 
yerted the diviſions of time, it did not prevent 
me from recollecting, that the evening had 
been divided from the 5 by the interval 
af noon. 


In many ſituations in life late hours are 
unavoidable, and therefore by no means ſub- 
jets of cenſure; but to imagine that late 
hours can give importance, is ignorance indeed! 
If we value ourſelves even upon meritorious 
actions, we greatly diminiſh their worth; but 
if we value ourſelves upon our errors, we 
Abundantly increaſe their magnitude. No 
perſon living, however ſuperior his abilities, 
however high his ſtation, or however amiable 


vis diſpoſition or perſon, derives his advan- 


tages 


1 
tages from himſelf; for © every good and per- 
cc fe& gift is from above.” Let no one, 
therefore, proudly b2a/?, even though © he be 
% anointed with the oil of n above his 
c fellows,” 


Falſe delicacy, to which I now revert, can 
always conquer itſelf whenever it has a motive 
ſuſficiently powerful; ſo alſo can paſſion, 
' peeviſhneſs, and obſtinacy. The three latter 
ſeldom break forth when in company, and 
the former is generally ſhaken off when alone. 
But, while I warn you againſt the affectation of 
delicacy, I wiſh you equally to guard againſt 
the admiſſion of 2 whether i in ſpeech 
or manners ” 


Some 


„ Pliant diſpoſitions, amiably bending to advice, are 
frequently led to do wrong by their zealous endea- 
vours to do right; which has induced me to point out 
contrarieties, that they may avoid the danger of ex- 
fremes, Whether religious or moral. 'The following 
juſt obſervations deſerve attention: “ Extend gene- 
7. rofi 5 it is profuſeneſs ; confine economy, it is avarice; 

K 3 « unbridle 


„ 

Some perſons, merely to avoid the ridicule 
thrown on that fantaſtical character called a 
fine lady, give way to the oppoſite extreme, 
and bid defiance even to Politeneſs herſelf ; be- 
cauſe they cannot diſtinguiſh her, lovely as ſhe 
is, from the uſurper before mentioned: ſuch 
will“ boaſt of eating, drinking, ſpeaking, and 
acling, juſt as they pleaſe; have no notion of 
of your polite fort of people, who have no 
„ mncerity belonging to them; are very fond of 
telling © a piece of their mind,” however dif- 
treſſing that piece may be to the hearer; and 
this merely becauſe they value themſelves on 
being honeſt and dewnright, This conduct is 
no leſs a ſpecies of affectation than that which 
I have already endeavoured to degrade, and 
generally or iginates in a moroſe and ſelfiſh. 
temper. 


In reading the account of the Pelew Iſlands, 
you will naturally be led to feel, that all ranks 


« unbridle courage, it is raſbneſs ; indulge fenfſtbiluy, it 
« is weakneſs F. 


+ See an Addreſs to the Ladies, p 
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ef human beings, of whatever complexion-or; 
feature, have a right to your compaſſion and- 
aſſiſtance when in diſtreſs. Our religion, you: 
know, includes © all Jes, Turks, Infidels, and 
HFeretics, as objects of our pity. Reflections 
on this ſubje&t may probably incline you to 
give a thought to the miſerable condition of 
fellow - creatures condemned to ſlavery. The. 
youthful mind has a ſtrong, tendency: to com 
paſſion; but even compaſſion may be carried 
to an enthuſiaſtic exceſs, which often injures 
the cauſe for which it pleads; Before you 
join the voice of thoſe who enumerate the 
_ ſufferings of ſlaves abroad, examine whether 
the ſervants in. your own houſe are exempt- 
from tyranny. 


A ſlave in the Indies is happier, if under 
the command of a mild maſter, than the ſcul- 
lion girl in the kitchen of an Engliſh noble- 
man, whole dignity. not permitting him ta 
deſcend to the inſpection of the inferior of- 
 kices belonging to his houſehold, he is ignorant 

of. the ſufferings of his lower. menials ; and, 
| | n 4. while 


N 
while he is debating in the ſenate-houſe on the 
miſery of ſlavery, his own home, could it 
undergo a minute inveſtigation, would furniſty 
juficient employment for his philanthropic 
feelings. But it is not in the houſes of the. 
great alone that ſuch grievances exiſt, Ap- 


pPrentices, half-boarders at ſchools, pariih chil- 


dren put out to nurſe, unfortunate little chim- 
ney-ſweepers, &c. &c. frequently claim the 
attention of the humane as much as the 
African ſlaves; and, being at home, might 
more eaſily be redreſſed. | 


I fhall not enlarge on this ſubject, leſt my 
readers ſhould ſuppoſe I am inclined to politics; 
which, of all ſubjects, I diſhke the moſt; 
and ſincerely hope I ſhall never have the mor- 
tification of feeing a female politician among 
thoſe who have been, or may hereafter be, my 
Pupils, There is ſomething ſo maſculine in 


the character, that I think a lady ſeated at 


the head of her table ignorantly * talking on 


I fay ignorantly, becauſe ladies ſeldom converſe. 


fenjibly on the ſubject; and when they do, it does 


them no honour, 1 
politics, 


8 
politics, appears as much out of her proper 
ſphere as ſhe would do on the box of a ſtage- 
coach, with the reins of ungovernable horſes: 
in her hand. The government of a family is 
the only government neceſſary for a woman 
to be acquainted with; and if ſhe conducts 
that properly, ſhe will have done all in her 
power towards the improvement of the ſtate ;. 
for, if the private tuition of children be reli- 
giouſly and morally directed, © the riſing 
*« generation” may reaſonably be expected to 
fill public ſtations with honour to themſelves 
and advantage to their country, 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


AS SIS IS 


THOUGH I well know the ſoregoing- 
Letters, &c. will be read with diſappro- 
bation by many perſons, who will ſuppoſe 
certain paſſages are levelled againſt themſelves, 
J cannot on that account wiſh I had ſuppreſſed 
them. I do not feel the ſinalleft reſentment 
againſt any one whom I have addreſſed, nor 
againſt any one to whom the reproofs may be 
applied ; therefore, if conviction of wrong: 
be at the heart, that heart (and not the writer. 
of theſe pages) is the chaſtiſer, PE | | 
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